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ADVERTISEMENT 


BY 


THE TRANSLATOR, 


Tar following Work is not given as a 
literal tranſlation of Muſzus's *« Phyſiogno- 
mical Travels.” Adhering cloſely to the 

{ Author's plan and incidents, the Tranſlator 

has judged it more for the advantage of an 

{ Engliſh verſion to omit or alter ſome few 
{ paſſages and alluſions, ſo perfectly local, 

that it would have been impoſſible to make 

them underſtood in this country, without 
ſwellipg the work by long notes of expla- 
nation, that would rather have contributed 
to render it tedious than more intereſt- 
ing. Among theſe alterations, none of 

Vhich are ſufficiently material to demand 
particular notice, the frequent alluſions to 

{Engliſh cuſtoms and perſons are not in- 
cluded. They are all faithfully taken 

' from the original, 


| 
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iv ADVERTISEMENT, 


It is unneceſſary here to expatiate on the 
celebrity this work has acquired in its own 
country, ſince that is amply explained in 
the ſketch of the Author's life and charac- 
ter. Though the Tranſlator can hardly 
fatter herſelf with its obtaining equal re- 
putation in another language, ſhe is yell 
willing to hope that it may prove a ſource 
of conſiderable entertainment in tif 
country. | 


Lon pon, 
March 20, 1800. 
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A | 
SHORT SKETCH 


OF THE 


LIFE ap CHARACTER 
F THE EXCELLENT MUSAUS. 
By his Pupil KOTZEBUE. 


Wust, Reader, if thou didſt know him!— 
3 or weep that thou didſt not know him! 
But away with the pomp of oratory !—no 
artificial aid is neceſſary to compoſe his 
W culogium ! 1 have a heart,—in that his 
image ſtil] lives; the image of my former 
tutor and my friend. bh 
But how ſhall I awaken fraiwacky i in the 
breaſt that knew him not? Of what avail is 
it to relate when and where he was born, or 
went to ſchool; or at what time or place he 
was married? Yet mult I go through this 


A4 neceſſary 


viii LIFE OF THE AUTHOR, 
neceſſary form. Reader, thou wilt find 
in theſe things nothing new or ſurpriſing, 
nothing but what is to be daily ſeen; never- 
theleſs, as the ground of the picture, the 
relating them cannot be diſpenſed with. 

John Charles Auguſtus Muſæus was 
born at Jena in the year 1735. His fa- 
ther was then Lanarichter ® of that town, 
but was ſoon after removed to Eiſenach, 
where he held the offices of Rath and 
Amimann. 

The ſon, a lively ingenuous boy, ſoon 
won the heart of bis relation the ſuper- 7 
intendent Weiſſenborn at Allſtade, who 7 
took him to the latter place, and when he | 
was himſelf, about a year after, made ſuper. 
intendent general at Fiſenach, brought te 
young Muſzus back with him thither, 8 
He was at that time nine years old, and 
remained in the houſe with his benefactor 
till he attained his nineteenth year, The 
good old man always conſidered him as 
his own ſon, and gave him an education 
ſuited to that character, 


* The Landrichter, he Rath, and the Antmara are 
titles of difterent magiſtrates, 


Four 
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Four years and a half did he ſpend as a 
youth at Jena, where he became a teacher 
and member of the German ſociety, which, 
at that time, was an inſtitution of much 
greater reſpectability than at preſent. He 
then returned back to Eiſenach, to his pa- 
rents, where he lived ſome years as & 


candidate for the miniſtry, and preached 


feveral times with conſiderable applauſe : 


a curious circumſtance, however, cloſed: 


this path againſt him. He was to have been 
Miniſter of Pfarrode, a village near Eiſen» 
ach, but the peaſants would not permit him 
to become the ſhepherd of their ſouls, bee 
cauſe he had once been known to dance. 

In the year 1763 he was appointed go- 
vernor of the pages at the court of Wei- 
mar, and ſeven years after, profeſſor at the 
Gymnaſium there. Soon after he married 
Juliana Krüger, by whom he had two 
ſons. | 

Such was the courſe of his life, which 
contains no ſtriking occurrences to diſ- 
tinguiſh it from that of a thouſand others. 
It was by his head and heart that he was 
diſtinguiſhed, The genius of the author 
| 4 5 is 
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is to be ſeen in his works :—theſe all may 
read and admire ;—but who ſhall paint the 
heart of the man ?—difficult, indeed, is 
the taſk, yet let me make the attempt. 
Though he wrote ſatires he never had 
an enemy ; can a higher encomium be 
paſſed upon any one? Yet it is ſtrictly 
and literally true. Within the walls of 
Weimar lived not a ſoul that did not wiſh 
him well, for his humour was never mixed 
with gall : the arrows of his wit were never 
dipped in poiſon. The high eſteem of 
the great, and the love of the little, fol- 
lowed him wherever he went. | 
Still do I fee him, as he daily repaired 
to the Gymnaſium, with his book 
under his arm, when every citizen 
he met greeted him with a cordial “ Good 
morning]! and he returned the friendiy 
falutation with a ſmile upon his counte- 
nance, his hat in his hand, and a © Thank 
you kindly, honeſt friend!“ And, when- 
ever he took a walk out of the town and 
ſaw - the citizens at work in their little 
gardens, he had always ſomething to ſay 
to every one, about his family, or hu 
. houſe, 


* 
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houſe, or his cabbages and potatoes; and 
ſtill, as if he was ſo deeply intereſted in 
their concerns, that the induſtrious la- 


bourer could not help taking off his hat, 


reſting upon his pickaxe and ſpade, and 
becoming talkative. On theſe occaſions 
the amiable poet too, always held his hat 


in his hand, nor would put it on till the 


other alſo put on his. Thus he ſtole into 


all hearts; and, if any one wiſhed to be- 


hold the ſmile of ſatisfaction on the counte- 
nance of a citizen, it was only to talk to 
him of profeſſor Muſæus. 

When in the year 1780 he was afflicted 
with a very ſevere illneſs, the maid one 
day went to the baker's ſhop for a loaf of 
bread, © How is your maſter to-day?” aſked 
the baker. © Very ill, indeed,” ſaid the 


maid, ſhaking her head. A, he will 


recover to be ſure,” replied the baker: 
ce can't ſay that I know him, but J ſee 
him go by ſometimes, and I have heard fo 
much of his goodneſs that I think God will 
be merciful and ſpare him. Such was the 


_ eſteem in which he was held, not only by 
acquaintance but by ſtrangers, and the 
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only charm he employed to attract it 
was courteſy. 

There be many perſons in the world 
who lay a prodigious ſtreſs upon having 
their titles always given them in conver- 
ſation. To ſuch Muſæus never failed of 
repeating it whenever it could poſſibly be 
thruſt in, and if he had any doubts whe- 
ther the perfon he addreſſed were Rath or 
Hefrath, he always gave him the latter 
title, that in any caſe he might be ſecure 
of not going below the mark. A noble- 
man, even ſuppoſing him to be only an 
enſign, was always Euer Gnaden“, for, as 
he would often ſay very drily, that coſts 
nothing. To abſtain from the chaſtiſe- 
ment of particular follies, to chaſtiſe even 
general ones only with his pen, and to 
draw a veil over all foibles except his own, 
were the regular maxims of his life, 

But the little humours and peculiarities 

to which he was himſelf addicted, were 


® Fuer Gnaden is the common mode of addreſſing 
perſons of rank in Germany, and amounts to much 
the ſame as, in England, © Your Lordſbip, or ©* Your 
Grace. Tranſl, 
| | very 
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very frequently the ſubjects of his ſatire. 
Often would he make the fides of his 
friends ſhake with laughter, when with in- 
finite quaintneſs and good-nature he told 
ſome ridiculous ſtory either of himſelf or 
his wife ; and he had an inimitable art, by 
his manner of relating it, of making ever 
the moſt inſignificant circumſtance appear 
droll and whimſical. So conſcious am J 
how much his ſtories would Joſe in the 
mouth of another, that I would not by any 
means undertake to repeat one after him, 
although hundreds are daily preſent to my 
mind, 

Afflicted as he frequently was with bo- 
dily ſuffering, particularly with violent 
kead aches, and though his life was a con- 
tinued ſeries of toil and application, yet 
he was ſcarcely ever deſerted by that de- 
lightful cheerfalneſs which formed one of 
his moſt diſtinguiſhing charaQeriſtics. 
Four hours every day were occupied by 
the buſineſs of his office, the profits of 


which were very ſmall. To improve'this 


flender income he gave private lectures in 


hiſtory, &c. to young gentlemen and ladies 


of 
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of rank, and for the firſt ſix or eight years 
after he was married, alſo took boarders 
into his houſe to educate, chiefly young 
Livonians. At length, he diſcovered that 
he carried about with him in his head, a 
more inexhauſtible ſource of certain re- 
venue, and devoted all his leiſure hours to 

AF 
Tf the obligations of the public to tho 
enthuſiaſtic Lavater for his ſyſtem of phy- 
ſiognomy are not to be rated very high, 
we are at leaſt everlaſtingly indebted to him 
for having given riſe to the Pays10GNo- 
MICAL TRAVELS. With this admirable 
piece of humour did Muſzus, though 
anonymouſly, after a ſlumber of many 
years, appear once more on the theatre of 
German literature. I fay once more, ſince 
this was not the commencement, but the 
renovation only of his literary career. In 
the days of his youtb, when the Engliſh 
Grandiſon turned the heads of all Germany, 
as did afterwards the German Werther, he 
firſt ſwung the fcourge of ſatire, and wrote 
the Second Grandiſon, a work that reflects 
no diſgrace, upon the time of life in which 
it 
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it was written. Many years after, when 
his name was become celebrated by the 
Phyſiognomical Travels, he undertook, at 
the ſolicitation of his publiſher, to re- write 
his juvenile work for a trifling recompence; 
and it now ranks as a piece of original 
XZ humour, full as high, though, perhaps, it 
may not be ſo well known, as the 3 
von Lindenberg. 
3 Excepting this, we have few of the pro» 
1 ductions of his early years. The Gardener's 
X Girl, a comic opera, The Four Stages of 
Human Life, a prelude with ſongs; ſome 
I = criticiſms in the Univerſal German Library, 
and ſome occaſional poems, are the only 
things he committed to the preſs. 
F « How!” I think I hear my readers ex- 
claim, © did a man like Muſzus write occa- 
2 ſonal poems? — Ves, he did write them; 
3 nay, even wrote them for hire. German 
poetry is a plant not nurtured by the foſ- 
tering care of princes, not under their au- 
N rk ſheltered by a glaſs from winds and 


forms, but is left to find its nouriſhment by 
chance with the moſt ordinary weeds that 
choak the ſoil, How often have I ſcen the 


admirable 
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admirable but ill paid Muſzus, prior to 
the commencement of the new year, em- 
ployed amid the clatter of ſpinning-wheels 
and the noiſe of children, (for the ſame 
room contained thewhole family, )in writing 


a new-year's ode for the ſexton of the 


church at Weimar, to be printed and 
ſent about to the principal houſes in the 
town, with the liſt of the births and deaths 
within the year. And for this he received 


no more than a new dollar, 


Thus did this aſſiduous father and huſ- Y ; 
band extract from his brain, for the ſake 8 
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of his wife and children, many an unmean- 


ing inſignificant rhyme, when, perhaps, 


ſtrains worthy of immortality were left to 


flumber there unnoticed, becauſe no ſexton 
had an intereſt in paying for their ap- 
pearance. 


It was probably owing to his extreme 1 
reſerve and diffidence in his own powers, 


that he did not ſooner make conſpicuous 
and brilliant figure among the geniuſes of 


his age. But his anxious longing for 4 


meſtic quictude, which made him at lenge 


reſolve to give up taking boarders, was 
ultimate) { 
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ultimately the means of his overcoming 
this timidity, and having recourſe to that 


fountain which afterwards bubbled forth 


ſo luxuriantly. 

Indeed he was himſelf the laſt perſon 
in the country who was fully convinced 
of the merit of his productions. From 
modeſty he at firſt withheld his name 
from the Phyſi ſognomical Travels. For a 
long time it was known to very few per- 
ſons that he was the author of them: he 
remained ſilently watching for the judg- 
ment they ſhould receive from the public, 
and while the trumpet of fame loudly pro- 
claimed their merits in all parts, he pa- 
tiently endured their being aſcribed, by 
the literary journals, to various other 
authors. 

When at laſt the name of Muſezus burſt 
forth from its obſcurity as the true writer 
of this admirable work, and was enrolled 


on the ſame liſt with thoſe of a Swift and 
a Rabner ; when the German public re- 


ſounded it from one end of the Empire to 
the other with peals of applauſe—the lite- 
rati of Weimar, who \ were then a very nu- 
merous 
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merous body, roſe up and looked at each 
Other with aſtoniſhment and admiration, at 
finding in the midſt of their circle, a man, 
of whoſe pretenſions to belong to it they 
had no idea, They thronged in crouds 
around him, eager to offer him the incenſe 
they felt to be his due, ſo that for a while 
his houſe was never empty; till at length 
his little boy was ſo much accuſtomed 
to theſe kind of viſitors, that one day 
looking out at the window, and ſeeing 
a man coming towards the door, he ex- 
claimed, &« Here comes ec elſe to praiſe 
papa 7 

But all this admiration had no power to 
intoxicate his mind. He remained, as he 
Was before, independent of his fame, and 
only rejoiced as a huſband and father that 
he had found means of adding to a ſcanty 
income, without the ſacrifice of domeſtic 
repoſe. Yet ſmall was this addition, ſince 
he was very ill paid for his labours. Two 
dollars a ſheet was all that he received for 
his Phyfognomical Travels, a work by 
which the bookſeller who purchaſed it, 
| „ 
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Mr. Richter of Altenburg, has made 
thouſands *. 

The ice once broken, he uroceeded 
rapidly in his career of authorſhip. The 
Popular Tales of the Germans—The ap- 
pearances of Friend Hein , and The Oftrich 
Feathers are in every body's hands, and 
their praiſe in every body's mouth. But 
few, perhaps, may be acquainted with the 
fingular method he purſued to furniſh him- 
ſelf with proper materials for the former 
work. He uſed to collect about him a 
number of old women with their ſpinning- 
wheels, when ſeating himſelf in the midſt 
of them, he liſtened patiently to their. 
goſſiping ſtories, which ſerved him after. 
wards as foundations for thoſe tales ſo much 
and ſo juſtly admired for their peculiar ele- 
gance and ſpirit. Often too would he call 
children out of the ſtreet, and becoming a 
child with them, learn ſome new legend or 


* Of all Muſzus's publiſhers, Mr. Steiner of 
Winterthur alone did him juſtice with regard to 
pecuniary matters. Author. 


+ Friend Hein is a quaint term in Germany for 
Death, Trau. 
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fuperſtition which he repaid with a few 
halfpence. One evening his wife coming 
home from a viſit, on opening the door 


found the room enveloped in ſmoke, from 
the vileſt and loweſt ſpecies of tobacco. 


After a few moments pauſe, ſhe at length 


with difficulty eſpied through the vapour, 
her. huſband ſitting by the ſtove, with an 
old ſoldier by him, who had got a ſhort 
Pipe between his teeth, and was alternately 
puffing forth his clouds of incenſe, and de- 
ailing his chronicles of marvels. 

Having thus devoted every hour af- 


forded him from buſineſs to the inſtruction 


and entertainment of the public, he pur- 
chaſed a-little garden on the banks of the 
Im, in which was a ſummer-houſe juſt 
large enough to hold a table and a couple 
of chairs, and made it his conſtant reſort 
for writing during the ſummer months. 
The ſhade it afforded was cool and plea- 
fant, and here all was ſtill; no noiſe was 
heard ſave the gentle murmuring of the 
river. Alas! how many hours have Il 


ſpent with him in this ſequeſtered ſpot, 


while he preſented offerings to the Mules 
worthy 
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worthy « of immortality, and I firſt began 
to toy with them, Sometimes, when, he 
had written a few pages, he would oblige 


me with reading them, and this was alwav 
a ſource of the higheſt gratification. 


give me, reader, that I dwell upon 
dclightful recollections: the hours IE 
with this extraordinary man I conſide 


among the happieſt of my life. When 


returned home in the evening, we uſed 

gather a bunch of radiſhes, to ſeaſon our 
frugal ſupper ; and at laſt, when we ſepa- 
rated for the night, gave our hands to each 
other as a pledge to meet again in the 
garden at ſix in the morning, and he who 
arrived there laſt was to treat the other 
with coffee. Oftentimes would it happen 


that we were coming towards our place of 


aſſignation at the ſame time, though from 
different ways, when if Muſzus eſpied me 
at a diſtance—ah, methinks I ſee and hear 
him now !—he would immediately begin 
running, laughing all the time, till he was 
quite out of breath, that he * get the 


ſtart of me. Thus ſimple and guilcleſs 


Were 
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| were all his enjoyments.—Ye happy hours, 
never can ye be recalled ! 

In the latter years of his life he pur- 
=d ſome Jand at Altenburg near 
jar, where he built a ſmall but neat 
| 


„ and made a very pretty garden. 
; aſylum of the poet's was furniſhed by 
patron of genius, the Ducheſs Amelia, 
| ſoon became its owner's favourite 
| de. In ſilent happineſs did he ſee the 
| ſhrubs planted by his own hand thrive and 
| Houriſh, Alas, that he did not live to ſee 
every ſhrub become a tree ! 

At his death his widow parted with this 
| place by way of lottery. Excepting A 
_ delightful proſpect, it had nothing par- 
"ticular to recommend It—yet that Mu- 
fxus had lived and written in it, rendered 
it almoſt invaluable. Reader, if ever thou 
ſhouldſt travel from Jena to Weimar, as 
thou deſcendeſt the hill leading down to 
the latter place, look on thy left hand, and W 

thou wilt ſee this little cottage. Then, 1 
weep if thou didſt know its former poſſe ſ- *# 
for, or weep that thou Uidſt not know 
him !— 
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He was indeed ſuch a man as is rarely 
to be found! From his outward appear- 
ance little expectation could be formed. 
He never put forth his talents beyond the 
Jievel of the company he was in; every 
ol was by him indulged in his folly, ſince 
he thought any endeavours to pluck the 
ap and bells from his head, labour 
waſted, nor had he the quality in common 
Vith the witling, of never being able to 
q 1 Fare a ſally of wit. He was little at- 
entive to the decoration of his perſon; 
Sis conſtant, dreſs was a grey frock with 
round hat; and his hair very ill dreſſed 
e even thought that he conferred a great 
*Kvour upon his wife, when he conſented 


put on a new coat which ſhe had ſe- 
retly provided for him. 


But little as he attended to his own per- 
4 dn, he always liked to ſee his wife, his 
Far Juliana, well dreſſed. To her he 
Fas, indeed, one of the beſt of huſbands, 

he was one of the moſt affectionate of 
ithers to his children. With them he 
4 would play the child; nor was he ever 
1 Ppier, or in higher ſpirits, than on 
Chriſt- 
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_ Chriſtmas-day, when they were to have Wl 
their annual frolick. Then I have ſeen 3 
him fit gilding over raiſins, apples, and 


nuts, making ſugar trees, and cutting wax L 
taper into candles, as earneſtly as if it had I 
$ 


1 


been a matter of the higheſt importance. 4 
In the midſt was placed an angel with an 
enſign of tinſel, and when all was ready the 
tapers were lighted, and the children 
called in with a ſhout of extaſy, while he 
ſkipped and jumped about with them, ang 
was as happy as they. 3 

Oſten would he make little pedeſtrian © 
excurſions to Jena or Gotha. On theſe ® 
occaſions he always carried an umbrella, 
Frhich, according as circumſtances re- 
quired, was uſed as a defence again 
the ſun or the rain, and a bundle, con- 
taining a coat and ſome linen, flung on. 4 
a ſtick over his ſhoulder ; nor did he con- 
cern himſelf with the idea that, thull | 
equipped, he might be taken for a per 
fant or mechanic. Klinger and mice 
once accompanied him on one of thei 
excurſions to Gotha, There he bought! . 
horſe for his little boy; and as he was pl 
ple 
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plexed how to carry it home, he faſtened 
that alſo to his ſtick, and ſo proceeded on 
his way, The people at Weimar, who 
were accuſtomed to his peculiarities, 
ſmiled when they faw the horſe at his back, 
but did not therefore love him the leſs. 
Ah, why was not Friend Hein more 
grateful to the man, who had made even 
him appear charming to the world, Mu- 
ſxus died in October 1787, in the 52d 
year of his age, of a very uncommon 
complaint, a polypus at the heart. His 
death was therefore enviable and happy 
for himſelf, ſince it was but the ſtruggle 


of a moment—but what a moment for 


thoſe who knew and loved him! 

The foundation of this diſeaſe he had per- 
haps been laying himſelf during a courſe of 
years. Uncommoniy temperate with re- 
ſpect to whatever concerned the body, he 
knew no bounds in feaſting his mind. 


When he had been employed the whole 


day in the neceſſary occupations of his pro- 
feſſion, he would fit down in the evening 
after ſupper, to his writing-table, and 
write till perhaps two o'clock in the morn- 
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ing, all the time ſmoaking, and drink- 


ing cold coffee; nor could the prayers. 


and entreaties of his wife and friends in- 
duce him to forego this practice. Alarm- 


ing ſymptoms of ſome lurking complaint 


had long appeared, but he heeded them 
not, and the conſequences were fatal. 


The love borne him by his fellow- ci- 
tizens was ſtronely evinced in the abun-- 


dant tears ſhed among the crowd that 
followed his remains to the grave, in the 
funeral oration pronounced by the cele— 
brated Herder, and in the ſimple, but 


intereſting monument ercfed to him, ſin- 


oular to relate, by ſome unknown hand, 


Apainſt the walls of St. James's church, 


is a very ſtrong likeneſs of him in bas- 
relief, below which is an urn ſtanding 
upon a book, with this inſcription, 


cc TO THE IMMORTAL MUSA Us,” 


Immortal indeed O ſpirit of one of 


the beſt of men ! my friend! my tutor 
look down from thy bleſt abode, and gently 
wipe from my eyes thoſe tears in which 
the letters tremble that my heart would 


dictate to my pen 
5 Reader, 
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trifles unworthy of tranſmiſſion to poſte- 
rity, pardon the effuſions of a heart that 
knows not how to reſtrain its feelings. 
Think that 'tis a ſon, who weeps over the 
grave of a father, and ſtrews around it 
ſuch flowers as lie within his reach then 
pauſe, and refuſe not to unite your tears 
with his. Yet, ah! ye knew him not! 
—the upright conſcientious man, the 
faithful huſband, the tender father, the ar- 
dent friend, the cheerful and urbane com- 
panion, the man who, content with the 


little that Heaven had beſtowed upon him, 


was ever ready to ſhare that little with his 
poorer brethren,. who never bowed to 
rank or wealth, or ſcught by flattery to 
win their favour—who never 


But hold! Why aft thou uneaſy, be- 


loved ſpirit ?—Has the modeſty which 
was ever thy companion in life, followed 
thee into the kingdom of ſhades - Well 
then, I am ſilent !—and weep! 

* AUGUSTUS VON KOTZEBUE, 


A PHY- 
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Reader, ſhould I appear to have related 
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PHYSIOGNOMICAL JOURNAL: 


CHAP. I. 
A word from the Author to the Reader. 


Gen knows how little J thought ſome 
time ago, that ſo extraordinary an event as 
the preſent would ever have happened, 
viz. that I ſhould enter into the illuſtrious 
corporation of book- makers. I never ac- 
cuſtomed myſelf to value the book-· maker 
more highly than the hat-. maker, but 
made my uie of both as occaſion required. 
My ſheep and hare ſkins have been fold to 
the hat- maker, and my wheat and rye to 
the bookſcller, without my entertaining 
the leaſt idea that I ſhould ever make 
either a book or a hat. But about a year 
ago I was ſeized—l cannot poſitively ſay 
VOL. 1, i with 
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with illneſs, though it bore ſome reſem- 
| blance to a plethoric affection; but with 


1 ſtrange and unknown workings within me, 
for which J could by no means account, ü 
till a celebrated author of the preſent times 
I have not his work at hand, elſe would 
I quote name, chapter, and verſc—tur- WW 
niſhed me with a clue to the malady. He 
gave the child its proper appellation; called 
it a ſtrong propenſity of the mind to make 
ſame external effort; and convinced me 
that the only effectual cure would be to 
make the effort required. The next thing 
therefore was to examine what this might 
be, when my inward feelings told me very 3 
plainly and drily, that it was not to make 
a hat, but to make a book. Indeed ex- 
perience convinces me, that writing a book 
is as much an effect of the neceſſities of 
our nature, as eating our dinner, or going 


to fleep. 
Reader, here haſt thou my credentials. 


Canſt thou not comprehend me? then 
try to ſtop the fails of the windmill, 
or the great wheel of the water-mill with 
thy hand, when the wind or the ſtream 
; drives 
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drives it on; or to caſt anchor in the midſt | 


of the ocean when the ſtorm rages and 
X hurries the veſſel to and fro; or to do 


what Tycho Brahe did as he fat at dinner 


at the young Chevalier de Roſenberg's 
table, —and ſee how thou wilt fuccced. 
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Hetter is it to let Nature take her cout ſe, 
than endeavour to repreſs her with the 
ſorce of a fly, or to ſtifle her through over- 
ſtrained modeſty. | 

Do not preſume, reader, that this! pro- 
penſity to writing is the mere effect of 
youthful prurience, or that I am going 
to put thee off with the refuſe of my 
ſhop, as great dealers put off their old 
wares upon the twopenny ſtalls, Believe 
me I have ſelected every word and every 
phraſe with the niceſt attention, and will 
count them out with the utmoſt exactne ſs, as 
my mother uſed to do with her peaſe when 
ſhe was making ſoup, ſtrictly examining 
every one, and numbering them over and 
over again, that ſhe might put in none 
but what were ripe, mealy, and of exqui- 
ſite flavour, and not one more or leſs than 
the proper quantity. 
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Neither have I caught the materials for 
my book from the air, as do many of our 
preſent writers, ſhaking out all the effu- 
ſions of their fancy upon paper, and caſt- 
ing, as it were, ſhadows upon the wall, 
like a magic lantern, thatare in fact no- 
thing but illuſion. I give you every thing 
exactly as it occurred upon my travels, as 
I ſaw it with my own eyes, and heard it 
with my own ears. I ſtate the pure un- 
_ diſguiſed truth, as is the duty of every 
conſcientious traveller, 

Thus much in the firſt place, Now 
hear, in the ſecond place, how it came 
abour that this journey was undertaken, 
Since many perſons of. both ſexes, and 
of all nations, have before me wandered 
forth into the wide world only to furnifh 
themſelves with ſomething to talk about 
at their return home, one ſeeking this 
object, another that, many of whom have 
met with wonderful adventures, which 
might be here related to the infinite enter- 
tainment and inſtruction of the reader, 
were they not wholly foreign to our pur- 
poſe.— So was my mind, even from my 
carlieſt 
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3 earlieſt youth much ſet upon wandering, 
though I knew not for a long time hat ſ 
F | thould take as the principal ſubject for my 
© ſpeculations. To trot after others as my 
= ſheep pace after the bell-wether would 
1 1 by no means accord with my diſpoſition. 
| . could not follow Maſter Yorick like the 
* ſentimental mechanic, nor gape at old 
carved work and uſeleſs ſtatues of ancient 
Romans amid the ruined towns of Italy, 
like the wealthy traveller. I could not, 
& like the painter, ſpend whole hours in ex- 
3X amining a Titian, or a Holbein; nor like 
: ſquire Twiſs, croſs the ſeas merely to run 
over foreign countries; nor with Mr, 
Banks and Dr. Solander make a botanical 
voyage round the world ; nor with Cap- 
tain Niebuhr traverſe the deſerts of Ara- 
bia, and encounter the blaſt of the Sirocco 
to enable the mighty men of the Faculty 
afterwards to compoſe a more efficient 
pharmacopeia as they lolled at eaſe in their 
arm- chairs. No, I muſt travel entirelv in my 
own way, travel as never man travelled be- 
fore me: It was not my plan to keep along 
the broad highways, where every mo- 
B 3 meat 
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ment I might be liable to encounter grand 
equipages, with the horn blowing before 
them to warn ſuch little people as myſelf 
out of the way; but rather to beat my 
own path, not ſtopped either by hedge 
or Gitch, by caſtle or tower; ſometimes 
croſſing the lands of others, nay ſome- 
times perhaps even their gardens, [ 
thought within myſelf, I ſhall not do much 
miſchief, for even ſhould here and there 
a few blades of ſtubble be trodden down, 
or a mouthful of graſs be eaten, 'tis no 
great injury to the owner ; and if he will 
be ſo unreaſonable as to purſue me with 
ſticks and poles, nothing remains but to 
put the beſt foot foremoſt, 

It happened about this time, that one 
of the loſt ſciences of ancient days began 
again to rear up its head—this was Phyſi- 
ognomy—a ſcience upon which the phi- 
loſophers of Greece and Rome were wont 
to employ much of their elequence, and 
upon which alſo in the times of our fore- 
ſathers many a ponderous volume was 
written, that now moulders upon tie duſty 
ſhelves of libraries, like old armour in our 

armouries. 
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armouries. For, with grief of heart muſt 
it be acknowledged, there be but too many 
ſenſeleſs heads who decry this moſt noble 
of all ſciences, as idle and groundleſs, re- 
plete with vain and unfounded fancies; 
who can be ſo blind to all that is really 
great and excellent in the world, as to per- 
ſuade themſelves that an acquaintance with 
the dead languages is of more uſe than the 
knowledge of mankind, and that the in- 
quiring mind is better employed in inveſti- 
eating the properties of plants, in catch- 
ing moths and butterflies, in claſſing the 
different ſpecies of vermin, collecting 
ſnail-ſhells, and inventing names for ſtones, 
than in ſtudying the human countenance, 
and from the form of the outward ſhell, 
determining the properties of the kernel 
within, Thus has this glorious branch 
of knowledge lain buried in darkneſs 
and obſcurity for many ages; till at length, 
in the grand revolution of things, it is 
again in theſe our days brought forth to 


light, and reſtored to all its original ſplen- 
dour. 
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The revival of this ſtudy has proved to 
me a noble mine from which I have ex- 
trated many a choice treaſure, nor had I 
been long engaged upon the working of 
it before I found that it contained ſuch a 
ſuperabundant vein of ore, as to be wholly 

inexhauſtible by human reſearches, and 
to give full aſſurance of affording ample 
food for the mind even to the end of m e 

life. I therefore affociated myſelf with 
ſome friends, with whom I commenced a 1 
cloſe and ardent phyſiognomical inter- 

- courſe, and have inveſtigated with them 
its fundamental principles; with them 
ſought diligently into the truth of its axi- 
oms; and with them come to many juſt 
and important concluſions. The reſult of 
all theſe obſervations I have with unwearied 
induſtry and accuracy regularly committed 
to paper, as will farther appear by my 
journal. 

I had now for ſome time employed my- 
ſelf i in phyſiognomiſing all the members of 
my own houle, all my friends and acquaint- 
ance, and every one elſe who chanced to 
fall under my obſervation, clergy as well 

as 
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as laity, my neighbours as well as my 
tenants; had (meaſured every contour of 
their profiles by the eſtabliſhed ſtandard, 
and meditated earneſtly upon them, till I 
was ſo fully confirmed in my phyſiognomi- 
cal faith, that I believed it impoſſible to 
be ſhaken, when I received intelligence 
from ſome of my friends and fellow-labour- 
ers, both viva voce and by letter, that 
the bright rays of phyſiognomical light 
which had ſo lately begun to illumine the 
earth, were now no longer confined to the 
land on which they at firſt ſhone, but were 
ſpreading over all the Roman and German 
nations with equal clearneſs and radiance ; 
that this new ſcience had already been 
received, and its truth acknowledged by 
thouſands, and that it was now fo firmly 
rooted, as to leave no doubt of its conti- 
nual progreſs and increaſe, 8 
This information gave me inexpreſſible 
tranſport, and I immediately thought 
within myſelf, Thou ſhalt be the firſt to 
wander forth upon phyſiognomical grounds, 
to make a pilgrimage among thy brethren 
in the faith, through their phyſiognomical 
B 5 creeds 
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creeds to ſtrengthen and improve thine 
own, and to witneſs with thine own eyes 
the truth of what thou haſt heard reported. 
—[ applied myſelf therefore more ardently 
than ever to my ſtudies, and ſought out 
with the utmoſt induſtry all the aſſociates 
in the ſcience who, like the members of 
the inviſible church, were ſpread about to 
the four winds of heaven, over the whole 
German nation. | 
And now I am returned home from my 
excurſion, and do not doubt that the way 
once opened, thouſands will quickly fol- 
low in the ſame track: it is free to all, none 
can be refuſed a paſſage. Through my 
means, many an adventurer may be en- 
abled to acquire fame at a cheap and eaſy 
rate, like the followers of Chriſtopher 
Columbus, who, when he had by unſpeak- 
able toils and cares opened them a paſſage 
to the new world, reaped the harveſt of 
glory of which he had ſown the ſeeds. 
Reader, I have thus put thee in poſ- 
ſeſſion of all the requiſite information pre- 
vious to accompanying me on my phyliog- 
nomical tour, on which I will now enter 
with 
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"3X with heart and ſoul. I write from my own 


A 4 private cloſet, on the day of Saint Modeſti, 
Y in the year 1781, according to the new. 


and improved calendar. 
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CHAP. II. 


Aſecond, and laſt, word from the Author 
: to the Reader. 


How often does ſome fooliſh accident 
or other ſtop a man in his way, when he 
only ſeeks to go quietly along the ſtreet. 
As I was about to carry a parcel of my 
manuſcript to the preſs, I found myſelf 
purſued by one of thoſe troubleſome fel- 
_ lows, who are always thruſting their noſes 
into other people's diſhes, and imperti- 
nently prying into their contents, nor could 
IT ſhake him off without ſtopping to talk 
to him, and anſwering a thouſand inquiries 
of what I was doing, u hat I had done, and 
what I intended to do. This was my 
brother Goſſip, and good friend Maſter El- 
gotz, a very worthy man, and a member 
of the German ſociety at Bernburg ; one 
within whoſe reach no cock- chafer muſt 


come, and hope to eſcape being ſpiked at 


the ſame inſtant, He turned over my 
manuſcript 
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manuſcript from beginning to end, but it 
was eaſy to ſee in his phy ſiognomy that 
he had ſomething in his mind to which he 
found difficulty of giving utterance. I 
therefore urged him, till at laſt out it all 
came. 

This was neither more nor leſs than 
that as to the ſubject he had nothing to 
fay, for he did not trouble his head at all 
about phyſiognomy, it was far above his 
horizon. In that I thought he judged 
rightly ; and had he been at all acquainted 
with the ſcience, he might have read as 
much in my countenance. But in my 
ſtyle he found a great deal to criticiſe ; it 
was not the thing; quite old and out of 
date: it muſt be a little poliſhed and mo- 
derniſed before I could think of printing 
my work. Inſtead of making any anſwer, 
dre forth from my pocket a number of 


the Frankfort Literary Gazette, which I 


always keep about me. There, fir,” 
ſaid I, © read this; theſe gentlemen un- 
derſtand the proper German ſtyle as well 
as thoſe of the ſociety of Bernburg. Many 
an excellent book has very lately been 
written 
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_ written in this plain and right-on manner. 
The facetious Aſmus of * Wandſbecker 
was the firſt, if I recolleCt rightly, who ever 
pretended to criticiſe it. This is anſwer 
enough, and ſo, fir, your humble ſer- 
vant.” “ | 

What he had ſaid, however, haunted 
me inceſſantly, and kept running about my 
head as if an earwig had crept into it, I 
thought within myſelf that there might be 
ſome truth in his. remarks, and that it 
might be expedient to ſubmit my manu- 
ſcript to the reviſion of ſome adept in this 
branch of knowledge, before I ſhould 
think of publication. I was ſenſible that 
harmony of ſtyle was a kind of ware, con- 
ſidered at preſent as of great account, and 
I aſked myſelf what I ſhould ſay, ſuppoſing 
all my labours were thrown away through 
the accidental intervention of one falſe 
tone. | 

A German autbor of conſiderable note, who 
lived at the village of Wandſbecker near Altona. 


His real name was Claudius, but he wrote under the 
_ aſſumed name of Aſmus.— Tranſſator. 


I knew 
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XE 1 knew well that Maſter Chriſtian Henry 
Sqith, profeſſor at Gieſſen, had obtained, 
I by what means I know not, letters de- 
1 for creating people wits, and men 
of genius, as the Count Palatine creates 
N doctors and notaries: for proof, ſee his 
i: deciſions among the living poets and wits 
in the Leipſic Muſe's Almanac. I 
0 r ran over the liſt, where I 
1 © diſcovered the names of many friends and 
4 Fi companions with whom I had had iome 
EZ intercourſe during my travels, and many 
of whom, to judge by their phyſiognomy, 
& ought rather to have found a place in the 
claſs of dunces than in that of the wits 
and geniuſes. 
ll. therefore collected * papers together, 
and packed them off immediately to one 
of theſe language - correcting gentry, a cer- 
tain Maſter Balhorn, that he might ſift them 
as I ſift my corn. And he did ſift them 
wich a vengeance; it would have excited 
the ſympathy of any Chriſtian ſoul to ſee 
what havoc he had made among them. I 
8 was juſt in the ſituation of the peaſant who 
applied to the young eſquire to hunt the 
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hare out of-his garden, in doing which the 
gentleman trampled down tree and hedge, 
plant and herb, fruit and flower, till there 
was nothing left for future hares to damage. 
What was to be done? I muſt ſtomach 


the matter as well as [ could ; nay worſe, 


muſt even thank the ravager for his friend- 


ly offices. Happily for me, however, the 
foundation and principles remain the ſame ; 
and I muſt confeſs that Maſter Balhorn has 
not materially altered any thing. It is a 
little diſtorted and tranſpoſed here and 
there, but if I find it neceſſary, this may 
be noticed in a ſubjoined gloſs- line. Thus 
much 1 could not refrain from ſaying to 
the reader; and now to my journal. 
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"iP CHAP. III. 
_ St, Walpurgi's Day. 
| Monologue during a Walk. 


1 on this poor, blind, mole-like race of 
*X beings who wander about the world! 
They have eyes, but cannot ſee! Noſes, 
but cannot ſmell! Mouths, but cannot 
& taſte! What a crowd of every-day faces 
have I not ſcen paſſing before me, who 
think of nothing but ſetting one foot before 
the other, drawing their breath, and look - 
ing up unmeaningly towards the wide ex- 
tended heavens; wretches who live, breathe, 
and move, as if for no other purpoſe bur 
to eat, and digeſt their food, or like 
carmen mechanically to follow their 
employments! 

Happy the man who carries a ſpecula- 
tive head upon his ſhoulders !—who does 
not gape and loiter about for want of ſome- 

thing 
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thing to occupy his thoughts, who does 
not doze, and ſleep, to kill time, or want 
cards and dice to keep him from being 
wholly inactive, - who never wiſhes to fly 
from himſelf, but can alike draw nouriſh- 
ment for his mind from contemplating the 
tumultuous ſcenes of the buſy town, and 
from taking a ſolitary walk in a lonely 
valley, —yet who never forms gigantic un- 
attainable wiſhes, —never builds fairy pa- 
Jaces,—never launches ſhips of air from 
the ſtocks, nor blows bubbles from a ſtraw 
by way of paſtime, — neither from an over- 
heated imagination ſees angels and heaven- 
ly viſions like Swedenborg,— but who, as 
far as lies in his power, employs his time 
in ſuch a manner that it is never miſem- 
ployed,—who not only does not occupy 
himſelf with any thing filly or uſeleſs, but 
endeavours to turn his attention to ſome 
object of public utility, to one at leaſt that 
may ultimately prove ſo, though the 5onum 
publicum might not be the principal object 
in view at the commencement. For 
where indeed ſhall we find the man who 
makes the public good his prime object? 

| Alas ! 
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Alas! it is but a maſk, a varniſh; as in 
former times the /o/i Deo gloria of the 
author. But it is at leaſt more decent and 
becoming to wear the cloak, than to run 
naked at noon-day into the market-place, 
and be purſued through the town as a 


= madman, 


Every man has ſome particular SE 
ſome office, ſome benefice, or ſomewhat 
of the kind that claims his firſt attention. 
But if any one ſays that he devotes him- 
ſelf wholly and ſolely to this, and never 
thinks of, or attends to any thing elſe, I 
ſay he is no better than a beaſt of burden, 
who wears the yoke from neceſſity, and 
when he can ſlip it off, thinks of nothing 
but eating and lying down; he appears to 
be buſy, but is in fact an idler, 

A man who has any feeling of his own 
powers will not fuffer himſelt, like a bird 
in a cage, who has no choice left him but 
to hop inceſſantly from one perch to an- 
other, to be confined within the narrow 
ſphere of that buſineſs into which chance 
has thrown him, but will endeavour to 
extend his circle of action, and, together 

| with 
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with the occupation on which he depends 
for ſupport, will drive ſome other, 
which the humorous Sterne diſtinguiſhes 
by the title of his hobby-horſe. Indeed 
I conſider an occupation of this kind to be 
as neceſſary towards ſupplying nouriſh- 
ment for the internal, as the proper calling 
is for providing it for the external man ; 
it ſtrengthens and expands the inward 
powers; warms and exhilarates them ; 
gives peace and ſerenity to the heart, and 
is a ſure aſylum, whither when ftorms 
rage abroad, the ſoul may always fly, and 
reſt in ſecurity till they are paſſed over. 
Indeed what can ſpeak more ſtrongly in 
favour of the hobby-horſe, than the con- 
fideration that the man who has had a pro- 
per feeling of its valve in this world, can 
form no idea of any joy in heaven equal to 
that of being wholly at leiſure to ride the 
beloved animal from morning till night, 
without interruption or ridicule, Thus 
Lavater hopes hereafter to ſtudy phyſiog- 
nomy in a better world, upon ſubjects far 


more ſublime than any to be found in this. 
Maſter 


- 
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Maſter Elgotz, my brother goſſip, to his 
outward calling of a miniſter of God's 

holy word, adds the inward one of an ar- 
dent naturaliſt. Not a man within a hun- 
dred miles has a keener ſcent at a gnat or 


” a graſshopper; the moſt unwearied ſportſ- 
man does not purſue a hare more eagerly 
than he purſues a butterfly; nor are the 
ſins of thoſe who come to confeſſion inveſti- 


3 gated more carefully, than the nature of 
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caterpillars and other vermin. When he 
can add a new ſpecimen of marble, a 
choice pearl, or a plumb-pudding ſtone, 
to his collection, he is not leſs tranſperted, 
than was the aſſiduous Ruſt at cutting 
up a poor devil of an author. About 
a year ago the good man's houſe was burnt 
down, when he loſt all his books, clothes, 
and furniture, beſides various other pro- 
perty ; but this gave him little concern, 
ſince he ſaved his collection of inſets, 
His next neighbour is as great a bee- 
maſter as any in the whole country. Two 
of his children died laſt ſpring, but his 
bees had lived happily through the winter, 
every hive ſwarmed twice in the ſummer, 
for 
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for which he obtained a prize from the 
bee - ſociety, and his family loſſes were 
entirely forgotten. 5 

Alderman Wilkes was a bookſeller“ in 
London, as was Nicolai at Berlin. Both ® 
were much addicted to ſpeculation ; the 
former made the politics of his country his 
hobby-horſe; the latter mounted upon | 
the literature of his. Both became authors, 7 
and grew to be the heads of formidable 
parties; both were alternately carried about 
in triumph as a ſhow, or pelted with rot- 
ten eggs, and hanged or burned in effigy, i* 5 
and both counted their martyrdom as a 
gain, though purchaſed at the irrecover- 
able loſs of their only means of living. 

If the minds of Klopſtock and Wieland 
had not ſoared above the callings to 
which their corporeal neceſſities deſtined 
them, then would the care of the eternal 
welfare of a little flock in Thuringia alone 
have reſted upon the ſhoulders of the one, 


The German author has made a miſtake here. 

4 | Alderman Wilkes was for a while united with his 

father in a brewery, but never followed any other 
trade,—Tranſl, 4 - 

and 
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and the guardianſhip of the terreſtrial 

= proſperity of a little town in Swabia have 
occupied the ſole attention of the other. 
Thus had they ſpent their whole lives, 
L groveling in the duſt, without feeling 
the noble frenzy of poetic inſpiration, 
nor had ever climbed the heights of Olym- 

Pus to drink nectar and ambroſia with the 
gods. | 
= Moſes Mendelſohn in one hemiſphere, 
and John Hancock in the other, began 
their worldly careers as merchants, the one 
by inhericance from his father, the other 
through the love of gain. Both eagerly 
followed their natural vocations; the firlt 
as ſuper- intendant of a velvet manufactory, 
the ſecond as a ſmuggler; but both alſo 
mounted upon a hobby -horſe, which ſeem- 
ed to have little connection with their firſt 
object of attention, and entered with like 
ſucceſs upon the ſtudy of philoſophy. The 
firſt commenced an inquiry into the theory 
of the Socratic wiſdom, and diſcovered 
it: the ſecond, into the practice of the 
Machiavelian art of governing, and at- 
tained his point alſo, Each in his reſpec- 
tive 
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tive hemiſphere acquired more celebrity, 
by his feats in hobby-horſemanſhip, than 
he could ever have hoped to obtain in the 
mere intercourſe of buyer and ſeller. The 
one became preſident of a ſociety of literati 
in Europe, the other preſident of the Con- 
greſs of the United States of America, 
Wherever I caſt my eyes, examples 
preſs upon me in confirmation of my 
opinion that che proper vocation of a man 
is nothing better than mere drudgery, and 
that he who has no predilection for ſome 
hobby- horſical ſtudy that may invigorate 
his mind, refine his feelings, and increaſe 
his ſtock of knowledge, ſtands in the chain 
of being but juſt above the mole or the 
oyſter. And ſuch for the moſt part are 
thoſe I have already noticed, as having 
this day paſſed in review before me. 
Alas! I cannot but feel that for a con- 
fiderable portion of my life I have been my- 
ſelf no better than a day-labourer. I and my 
cattle have both worked for our food, bur 
they felt not the indeſcribable tedium ex- 
perienced by their driver when his day's 


work was at an end. For ſome years paſt 
| the 
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the cultivation of my eſtate has been the 
vocation to which the inheritance left by 
my anceſtors has doomed me. To this 
I have carefully attended ; but it was not 
ſufficient to occupy the whole of my time, 
and ſatisfy the neceſſities of my ſoul, How 
often has laſſitude been my companion 
when I have gone from the vineyard to 
the corn -field ; there, under the ſhade of 
fome luxuriant tree, to contemplate my 
reapers ; and if J chanced to ſpy ſome 
fair Moabiteſs among the gleaners, I have 
been obliged to have recourſe to her for 
the amuſement of a tedious hour. But 
this never was more than a palliative to 
the malady ; a radical cure was ſtill want- 
ing, and every day I felt more and more 
fully aſſured, that man was not born merely 
to vegetate like a plant, or to eat and 
lie down like the ox, or only to continue 
his ſpecies like the moth of the ſilk-worm. 

Happily for my repoſe, I haveat length 
found the true ſpecies of nouriſhment 
with which to ſatisfy my foul ; the chryſtal 
ſpring in the. midſt of the ſandy deler: 
which I, poor unhappy wanderer, have fo 
VOL, I, C long 
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long traverſed, wearied and fainting, with- 
out finding a ſingle drop to ſtrengthen 
and revive my drooping ſpirits. Behold 
me !—what animation ſparkles in my eyes 
ſince I have dipped my ſtaff in the honey 
of phyſiognomy, and touched with it my 
parched lips !-—what mighty powers do [ 
not feel within mel what ſtrength, what 
feeling, what activity! 


The ſtudy of man is now a part of my f 


daily occupation; it is become quite my 
element. In the midſt of my profiles, I 
ſeem like a fiſh in the water, and am as 
happy as Maſter Elgotz at the ſight of an 
uncommon caterpillar, as his neighbour at 
an unexpected ſwarm of bees, as Alder- 
man Wilkes in his minority, as Klopſtock 
was formerly in writing his Meſſiade, and 
15 now at the helm of his hterary republic, 
as Wieland at the birth of every new oft- 
ſpring of his productive genius, as the 


tage Mendelſohn in reviſing his Phædon, 


as preſident Hancock at the head of his 
congreſs, or even as the great Lavater 
himſelf, when he 1s penetrating with cagle- 
eye into the inmoſt receſſes of the human 

heart, 
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heart, by meaſuring the length of a noſe, 
and the height of a forehead, 

Yet it 1s not my aim to become a daz- 
ling meteor to the world by means of my 


A hobby-horſe, like many of the above-men- 


tioned illuſtrious cavaliers. The favourite 


8 | ſtud y commonly clings to the fudio inclareſ- 


cendi, like the ivy round the lofty elm, or 
the virgin ivy round the mouldering wall. 
But ſufficient is it for me, if I can only ſpe- 
culate in my beloved ſcience, inveſtigate it, 
arrange, order, prove, compare one pro- 
file with another from morning till even- 
ing, converſe with myſelf upon the ſub- 
ject, ramble about in the new fields of 
phyſiognomy; or, if urged by my humour, 
ſally forth into the world at large, in queſt 


of farther diſcoveries. 


N. B. Here followed a glorious rhapſody 
before Maſter Wiſe-head was 3 to 


Balhornize i it. | 
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CHAP. Iv. 


St, Pancras Day. 
A Dialogue. 


T nave a huntſman whom J love as my 
own ſon: he is firm as an oak in his in- 
tegrity, and underſtands his buſineſs 
thoroughly: in few words, tis an honeſt 
youth; and, to crown all, has a moſt in— 
telligent, upright, faithful, and well-formed 


countenance, With him I yeſterday ſet 5 


out early on a ramble into the foreſt ; it 
was a fine ſpring morning, clear, ſerene, 
and every way calculated to animate and 
enliven the fancy. As we were wandering 
along, I revolved in idea all the faces I 
had hem the day before at my good ne igh⸗ 
bour Captain Rambold's, till my imagi- 
nation was by degrees ſo warmed, that 
their ſeveral forms ſeemed to riſe before 
me as the thin vapours out of the valley 


beneath, which aſcended in little clouds 
to 
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to the horizon; while my obſervations 
% upon each afforded an excellent breakfaſt 
4 for the mind. Philip alſo began to ſpe- 
X culate after his manner upon the tracks left 
by the game in the dew, or impreſſed 
upon the ſoft ſurface of the earth. Every 
moment were my obſervations interrupted 

9 by his, as he diſcovered firſt the print of 
a ſteg's foot, then of a fox's, then of a 
hare's, then of a badger's. All this was 
to me rather mal-2-propos, © Leave the 
hares and foxes to themſelves, good Philip, 
ſaid I, “you interrupt my meditations; 
drive your hobby on in ſilence, and leave 
me in ſilence to drive on mine.“ 

« With permiſſion, fir,” replied Philip, 
e I could wiſh to ſpeak one word—it—it 
—dear maſter, it preſſes forward ſo forci- 
bly, that there's no keeping it back.” 

« Well, ſpeak then,” I anfwered, and 
afterwards hold your tongue.“ 

But inſtead of ipeakingone word, and then 
holding his tongue, the ſhort dialogue that 
had already paſſed between us ſerved only 
as a prelude to the following converſation, 
which, as it is not of an every-day kind, 
C 3 I mt- 
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I minuted down in my journal, whence it is 
now extracted. 


PHILIP, 

Why, maſter, 1 ſhould like of all 
things to know how it comes about that 
you've plunged yourſclf on a ſudden 
over head and ears in a ſcience which, 
ſaving your honor's preſence, does not 
teem worth a nut- ſhell? 


MASTER. 
Thou art a ſimple fellow, good Phi- 


lip, and had better not trouble thy head 


with things ſo fer above thy comprehen- 
ſion. | 
PHILIP, 
I'm ſure of what I fay, your honor. 
And if all that a man has in his heart was 
written upon his forchead, I know of one 


that could judge better about the matter 


than a dozen of your ſcholars put together. 


MASTER, 
And whom, Philip ? 


PHILIP. 

The king of the gypſies; who after 
the laſt war travelled through Franconia. 
I was 
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l was with him as a boy better than three 
years. He could foretel good and bad luck 
to a hair; and knew directly, only by 

looking in your face, whether you were 

an honeſt man or a rogue, He could 
point with his finger at once to a pick- 
pocket as he ſtood among the crowd, and 
all without ſo much as being able to 
tell a ſingle letter. 


, 1 
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MASTER, 
Well then, thou ſeeſt that this ſcience 
is worth ſomething more than a nut- hell. 


| PHILIP, 
Whew---w---wi—why, maſter, all 
this was mere hocus-pocus, 


& MASTER», 

Hey! how? 

» | PHILIP, 

lle uſed to find out, firſt, what fort 
of people they were. He employed me 
as a ſort of ſpy, you ſee; and when he 


Knewy all about 'em, he could not be 
much out in his propheſying. 


Cc 4 MASTER, 
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MASTER. 

A cunning ſort of knave was this 
ſame king of the gypſies, to cheat the 
people in this way. 

PHILIP, 

I think ſo too, maſter ; he cheated other 
people, and yougentlemen cheat yourſelves: 
you firſt find out what a man's character 
is, then examine his face, and think you 
make out in his noſe what you know to 
be in his heart. 


| MASTER, 

You raiſe a maſſy club in the air, 
Philip, but do not let it fall on the right 
ſpot, When the phyſiognomiſt contem- 
plates the outward lineaments of a man, 
and connects them with what he knows of 
his inward ſoul, he inſcribes this connection 
firmly in his mind; and when he ſees ano- 
ther man with the ſame lineaments, he 
immediately cancludes that the hearts re- 
ſemble as well as the faces. Then if he 
prove right, he notes down ſuch and ſuch 


nes as indicating ſuch and ſuch a charac- 
ter. 
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W ter. This is what we call the ſtudy of 
W phyſiognomy. 
= PHILIP, 
= There's the very thing, maſter; / 
be prove right! But it's my belief, that 
WF for one ſhot that hits, a hundred miſs. 
A MASTER, 
Thou art an incredulous fellow, Phi- 
lip; thou canſt not believe in the exiſtence 
of any thing unleſs thou canſt graſp it 
W with thine hands, 

PHILIP, | 
Why, maſter, I can't help ſeeing 
that your phuzonomy is but a kind of a 
cheating ſcience; and, beſides, brings ill 
luck to poor folks, 


MASTER. 

Softly, ſoftly, Philip! Don't puſh 
this matter too far, for T wiſh to remain 
friends with you. 

PHILIP, 

As to be ſure I hope we ſhall con- 
tinue as long as I live. 


MASTER, 


Well, and what is this ill luck ? 
| cg PHIZIP, 
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PHILIP, | 

That poor Mark ſhould be driven 
out of his ſervice, nay, and out of the vil- 
lage too, with wife and children, bag and 
baggage, becauſe of his phuzonomy, Poor 
fellow ! he muſt become a thief, though 
he is not one now. Yeſterday when he 
was driving the flock to the wood, How 
goes it, Mark ?” fays J. How ſhould 
it go?“ ſays he: © bad enough,” ſays he, 
e God knows.“ 

Here my poor Philip wept ſo bitterly, 
*twas enough to have moved a ſtone to 
compaſſion. 

I turned to the worthy fellow, „ Give 
me thy hand, my lad,” ſaid 1; * thou 
art my honeſt Philip; haſt a tender 
womaniſh heart; but I love thee the 


better for it. Yet thy compaſſion is 2 


ill- beſtowed upon Mark; believe me he 
is an impudent worthleſs rogue.“ 


PHILIP, 


I'm ſure nobody can charge him with 


a piece of knavery. 


MASTER» 
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MASTER. 
Very true. But think what a face 


the fellow has. 


PHILIP, 
To be ſure he has a thick ſauſage 


mouth, a knaviſh eye, and briſtly hair 
like a ſwine. But that isn't his fault. 


= MASTER, _ 
= Nor mine neither. Yet if thou wilt 


not be convinced by my judgment, ob- 
ſerve what I am going to relate, Laſt 


winter when I was taking the profiles of 
all my people, among others I took Mark's, 
but without thinking amiſs of him at the 
time. I hung all the profiles up together 
in my cloſet, and never concerned myſelf 
more about them till one of my phyſiogno- 
mical friends happened to pay me a vilit, 
who immediately began inſpecting my 
collection of phyſiognomy, and ſoon 
exclaimed, © How's this, my friend; 
what has Rudgerodt to do here in the 
company of honeſt people?“ “ That is 
Mark, my ſhepherd,” I anſwered, „ not 
Rudgerodt.“ This Rudgerodt, you muſt 
know, Philip, was a monſter and outcaſt 

c 6 of 
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of human nature, who was guilty of all 
ſorts of atrocities. Upon this I immedi- 
ately began to compare -Mark's profile 
with that of Rudgerodt in the Fragments, 
and found that they reſembled as exactly 
as one egg does to another. Now tell 
me, is it poſſible to endure the perpetual 
ſight of ſo raſcally a countenance ? 


PHILIP, 

But does the book ſay, that becauſe 

a man happens to be like a rogue, he muſt 
be one himſelf. f 


MASTER. 
Not abſolutely ſo, But if he be not 


already a rogue, he certainly muſt have a 
ſtrong bias that way: of that there can be 


no doubt, elſe what becomes of phy ſiog- 
nomy. 
PHILIP. 
I don't care about that; I only know 
that Mark may be a bit of a wag, but I'll 
be ſworn he's no rogue, 


MASTER, 

A wag! Bravo, Philip! I rejoice 
to find that thou haſt ſome feeling for phy- 
ſiognomy. 
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ſiognomy. Waggiſhneſs is a fair outſide ; 
but hear what the author of the Fragments 
gays upon the ſubje& of Rudgerodt's out- 
line: —“ That the ſame lineaments diſtin- 
4 guiſh the wag, the knave, and the wit:““ 
and this is the very caſe with Mark. 


XR Tho canſt not weigh the fellow's heart, 
but 7 can. 

N PHILIP, 2 
ww Now I underſtand the matter. You 
flirſt judge the outſide from the inſide, and 


then go on to judge the inſide from the 
outſide. This Rudgerodt was a rogue at 
heart; ſo you gentlemen think 'tis to be 
ſeen in his countenance ; that's going from 
the inſide to the outfide ; and becauſe poor 
Mark happens to be like Rudgerodt, then 
you ſay that he muſt be a rogue, which is 
going from the outſide to the infide, But 
this wo'n't ſtand, maſter ; *ris quite fancy, 
and nothing more. 


MASTER, 

Only have a little patience, and when 

Mark has got the rope about his neck, 
you'll ſee that I'm right, 

In 


. 
1 
' 
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In this manner we continued our con- 
verſation for ſome time longer; but I found 
that Philip was not to be converted. So 
much, however, did I wiſh to inſpire him 
with a juſt ſenſe of this noble ſcience, that 
at length it came into my head to begin 
with him upon another ground. It 
happened that a bullock had paſſed that 
way, and had left a very plain im- 
preſſion of his feet in the dew: © See 
there, Philip,” ſaid I, “ the mark of a 
ſtately deer ; he muſt have been a ſixteen 


years old ſtag at leaſt.” 

Philip looked in my face with a ſinile 
of contempt. *© A ſtag! he exclaimed ; 
& probably a beaſt out of your honor's 


own yard; and immediately began a long 


diſſertation upon the foot of one animal, 


and the foot of another, with directions 
how the print of each might be diſtinguiſh- 
ed; and not only whether it were that of 
a ſtag or an ox, but whether it were a 
ſlag of three, four, or five years old, all 
which is well known to a huntſman who 


has been properly trained to his buſineſs. 


This was the very point to which J wanted 
5 | to 
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to bring him ; and after letting him go on 
for ſome time, at laſt I interrupted him 
faying, © I have you now, my honeſt 
lad. You will not give any credit to phy- 
ſiognomy, yet are a greater phyſiognomiſt 
yourſelf than any of our ſchool.“ 


PHILIP, 
I'm ſure that's more than I know, 
maſter. 


MASTER, BT. 

Only mark what I ſay. The grounds 
of our arts are eſſentially the ſame ; the 
ſole difference is, that you phyhhognomize 
by the foot, I by the head. What the 
impreſſion of the hoof, the cloven foot, or 
the paw, in the dew or the ſnow, is to 
you, the contour of the human face is to 
me. The moment you diſcern an im- 
preſſion ſufficiently plain to mark the 
form of the foot, you know by what 
animal it is made, and can track him to 
his hiding place, though it were '1n the 
thickeſt part of the foreſt. In like man- 
ner, the moment I ſee the contour of a 


face, whether cut in paper, or modelled in 


plaiſter, 
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plaiſter, I can trace out the inward man, 
and follow him into the remoteſt receſſes 
of his heart, what pains ſoe ver he may 
take to conceal himſelf. 


PHILIP, 
Indeed, maſter, I can't ſay, but this 
is ſomething to the purpoſe. YetTI wo'n't 


give up for poor Mark's ſake.” 


MASTER, 
Come, come, good Philip, leave 
Mark out of the queſtion, and confeſs 
freely that you are driven to your laſt 
fortreſs, and cannot eſcape; therefore 
ſurrender at once, and attend to me, If 
among the various ſpecies of animals, the 


foot of each is ſo particularly diſtinguiſhed 


that the diſcerning huntſman, upon ſeeing 
the impreſſion of it, can immediately pro- 
nounce, not only to what animal it be- 
longs, but even the age of the animal; 
if, I ſay, the foot of a beaſt, which may 


be termed only a ſubaltern work in the 


creation, be thus diſtinguiſhed, why ſhould 
not the ſame certainty be affixed to the 
form of the human face, when man is in- 


diſputably 
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diſputably the nobleſt of all his Creator's 


| F productions? Only let phyſiognomy be 


ſtudied for as long a time as the huntſman 
has ſtudied his ſcience, and you will then 
ſce wonders. Nimrod, the great hunter, 


doubtleſs did not carry his art fo far as 


you or any other of our foreſters. 


PHILIP. 


This may be: but Mark ! poor Mark!“ 


* Thus did I at length conſtrain my good 

Philip, by his ſilence at leaſt, to yield to 
the force of conviction, and own the truth 
of phyſiognomy, while at the ſame time 
my own faith was confirmed more ſtrongly 


than ever, 


N. B. This dialogue never was in the 
hands of the ſtyle-decorator, I found it 
IF ſome time after the other papers were 
j 7 returned. I am afraid, indeed, had it 
paſſed that ordeal, my poor plain undiſ- 
guiſed Philip would have come out ſo 
frizzed and powdered, that I never ſhould 
nave known him again, 
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CHAP. V. 


St. Lucian's Day. 
Correſpondence. 


T rave this morning received ſeveral let- 


ters by the poſt, which, with their anſwers, 
are here. minuted down, 


LETTER I. 


From Mr. Sportler, firſ® Magiſtrate at 
Geroldſbeim in Franconia. 


« A certain light-fingered fellow, by 
name Dietrich Flappert, but more com- 
monly known by the nick-name of Dietz 
the ſharper, more than a year ago found 
means to eſcape from juſtice here, and 
though he has been advertiſed in all the 
newſpapers, we have not hitherto been 
able to procure intelligence of him. 
Now ſince it concerns the public in gene- 
ral, and the magiſtracy of this town in 
particular, 
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particular, not only that the farther evil 
intents, deſigns, and purpoſes of ſaid of- 
fender ſhould be reſtrained, but that he 
ſhould be brought to condign puniſh- 
ment for paſt miſdemeanors; and ſince 
the magiſtracy of this place have received 
certain notice, intelligence, and informa- 
tion, that a certain ſtranger has lately 
ſettled within your juriſdiction, who gives 


| 7 | himſelf out for a village-barber and horſe- 


doctor, and that ſaid village - barber and 
horſe- doctor in ſtature, age, features, 
complexion, dimenſions, &c. &c. anſwers 
to the deſcription of ſaid Dietrich Flap- 
pert, commonly known by the nick- name 
of ſharper Dietz; theſe are to require the 
worſhipful magiſtracy of your town, in all 
friendſhip and good-will, to deliver up 
the body of ſaid village-barber and horſe- 
doctor, to the end that ſaid village-barher 
and horſe- doctor may be conveyed in 
ſafety into our hands, for the purpoſe of 
being bound over to anſwer to the charges 
whereof he ſtands accuſed. Which favour 
ſhall be gratefully acknowledged, and in 
like caſe duly returned by the magiſtracy 
of 
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of this town, being your loving brethren 
in office, &c. &c. &c.“ 


The advertiſement is omitted, ſince it 
has already appeared in print in ſo many 
of the public papers. 


(Incloſed.) 

« Away with judicial formalities, Which 
are as ſtiff and ungraceful as the counte- 
nances of the magiſtrates to whom they 
are addreſſed. Both are univerſally diſ- 
liked, yet for the ſake of getting one's 
bread, one muſt give way to them. Let 
me now addreſs you, my dear fir, in a more 
familiar ſtile. I have been informed by a 


letter from a friend who reſides in your 


neighbourhood, that you and I are equally 
paſſionate votaries of the noble ſoul- re viv- 
ing ſcience of phyſiognomy. For my 
own part, I feel ſo warm an admiration of 
this glorious and uſeful branch of know- 
ledge, that I embrace every one who de- 
votes himſelf to it with brotherly love, If 
you, fir, have a heart equally open to- 

wards 
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wards your brethren in this ſtudy, I know 


not of any thing that ſhould hinder us from 


entering into the ſtricteſt phyſiognomical 
friendſhip and intercourſe, and from mu- 
tually imparting all our ſcientific diſcoveries 
to each other, for the general improve- 
ment of the world and of ourſelves. 

So perſcctly do I rely upon the accom- 
pliſament of my with, that I heſitate not, 
without farther ceremony, to take the firſt 
ſtep in this communication, by ſending a 
ſpecimen, an example, a proof, or what- 
ever you may pleaſe to call it, for the pro- 
motion of our mutual labours. 

ce Incloſed you have a faithful likeneſs of 
the before-mentioned Flappert, which 
will tell you much more than the adver- 
tiſement. The latter you will ſend to 
your chief magiſtrate, and let him do with 
it what he thinks proper in his judicial ca- 
pacity; though I am ſenſible that whatever 
he does will be labour in vain. We will, 
however, purſue the matter upon much 
more certain grounds in an extra- judicial 
way. Procure a profile of the ſuſpicious 
village-barber, and according to the re- 
ſult 
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ſult of your obſervations upon it, either 


take the fellow into cuſtody without far- 
ther ceremony, or let him remain in peace 
where he is. But I intreat you in any 
Caſe to convey the profile to me, if you 
be diſpoſed, as I truſt you will be, to 
maintain the intercourſe I ſolicit, 

« For two years paſt I have had the ſil- 
houette of every offender that came under 
my juriſdiction carefully delineated, at firſt 
only with the idea of ſtudying more accu- 
rately the phyſiognomy of criminals, and 
thereby of qualifying myſelf to write, as 1 
ardently wiſh, an appendix to the Lava- 
terian codex, in which this branch of the 

ſcience is not treated ſo diffuſely as it de- 
ſerves. For indeed it appears to me far 
more important to be able to diſtinguiſh 
at firſt ſight the houſe-breaker, the high- 
wayman, the adulterer, or the murderer, 
and to pronounce upon him the Hic niger 
et, than to analize the poetical, heaven- 
directed æthereal ſoul, which, wrapt in its 
intellectualiſm, is to the material world a 
mere non- entity, without the power of 


butting indeed, but alſo without wool. 
| ce The 
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« The good and uſeful of any matter, 
however, commonly manifeſts itſelf in more 
than one way. You ſee that I already be- 
gin to extend the uſe of theſe profiles much 
beyond what I at firſt propoſed, Nothing 
more is requiſite to effectuate a total and 
important revolution in the method of 
purſuing and judging offenders, than to 
awaken among the worſhipful magiſtracy, 
in general, an ardour in the ſtudy of 
phyſiognomy equal to my own, No 
longer then will advertiſements be put 
forth ſtating the colour of the eyes, 
the hair, the clothes, of the ſuſpected 
criminal ; he will be traced out by his own 
ſhadow. Or, according to the propoſal of 
the ingenious author of the phyſiognomical 
cabinet, we ſhall merely repeat a certain 
formula, which by its magic power will 
place him inſtantly in our cuſtody, Then, 
without corpus delicti, without a viva voce 
examination, without calling witneſſes, by 
a ſimple inveſtigation of his contour, 
which will become the judge's Urim and 
Thummim, the whole matter will be 
lettled. In very difficult caſes, where a 
hair's 
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hair's breadth, more or leſs of height in 
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the forehead, or length in the noſe, i 
makes all the difference between an honeſt ll 
man and a rogue, it may he expedient, i 


U 


OT on, cms 
wed; 


inſtead of ſending a long cafe of ſome 
dozen or perhaps ſcore ſheets of parch- bt. 
ment, to be referred to the opinion of 
counſel, to ſubmit a profile, delineated 
with particular care and accuracy, to the 
inſpection of a committee of the phyſiog- 
nomical faculty. And theſe gentlemen, | 
it is to be hoped, will give in their de- 
ciſion with more confidence than the three 4 
judges, who, according to the ordinances 


4 
of the tedious Hercomannus, were to pro- 


4 


* 
nounce ſentence cum rationibus n 


et decidendi. *4 
« Yetat preſent the ſcience is too much 


PTY 
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theſe glorious proſpects ſpeedily realized. 3 
The bright dawn of the phyſiognomical 5 | 
morning now illumines the lofty and moun- 3 
tainous regions. When it begins to ex- 4 
tend its influence to the valley belou, 
you ſhall hear more upon this ſubject. ; 
Perhaps it is rather to be wiſhed, than 
hoped, that the preſent twilight may be f 
ſoon diſperſed.“ 
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ANSWER. 


« Wx warm ourſelves, I perceive, by 
the ſame fire; and ſince it appears to have 
communicated equal heat to both, tis 
but reaſonable that each ſhould contribute 
his bundle of fuel to its ſupport. Believe 
me, nothing ſhall be omitted on my 
part to promote the accompliſhment of 

our object; proof of which, ſhall be 
| FT given in my punctual compliance with all 
you defire, I have a lready ſent your 
official document to our magiſtrate, that 
what is neceſſary to, be done on. his part, 
may be effected with the utmoſt expedition. 

« Meffner, the bagnio-keeper, for that 
is the name the ſuſpicious perſon you men- 
tion had aſſumed here, has left our village, 
and reſides now in the market- place of the 
neighbouring town as a horſe and worm 
doctor; the matter of the profile muſt 
therefore reſt for the preſent, ſince I have 
it not in my collection, elſe it ſhould be 
| forwarded to you immediately. The fel- 
low may well have an unquict conſcience, 
VOL, I, D ſince 
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ſince he was not only out of the way the 
preceding winter when the profile ought 
to have been taken, but even had the 
impudence to make a jeſt of our whole 
ſcience. 

« With regard to the other point men- 
tioned in your letter, I lament that I can- 
not proceed ſo entirely without heſitation 
as in the firſt, You muſt be very ſenſible, 
that if friendſhip be not built upon the 
brazen pillar of phyſiognomy, it cannot 
have ſufficient hold or ſupport, *Tis there- 
fore one of my moſt ſacred principles, 
borrowed from that book which we both 
hold in ſo great reverence and eſteem, 
never to grant my friendſhip to any man 
till J have ſeen either him, himſelf, or his 
ſilhouette delineated with the utmoſt care 
and exactneſs. Of this precept you can- 
not be ignorant any more than myſelf, and 
will doubtleſs agree with me in following 
ſtrictly the track marked out by our great 
maſler. But let me add, that I truſt 
this delay will rather promote than obſtruct 


the purpoſes of our union. 
| « Prove 
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© Prove then the contour I incloſe, and 
tell me freely whether or not you think the 
arching of this forehead, the riſing of this 
noſe, and the horizontality of this mouth, 
are ſuch as to be worthy of your friend- 
ſhip. And if this candour on my part be 
returned with equal candour on yours, 
then will you enable me to judge, by the 
examination of your lineaments, how far 
our hearts beat in uniſon with each other, 
how far we may with truth be ſaid to 
harmonize,” 0 


— 


— 


LETTER II. 


From Mr. Francis Laibling at Regenſpurg | 
in the ſervice of the Honourable Heſſian 
Empbaſjy. 


« SINCE an embargo was laid upon the 
Gaſſnerian devil, and ſince his free ingreſs 
and egreſs to and from the human body as 
in trading to a free port, has been ſup- 
preſſed, and Gaſſner's extenſive trade in 
exorciling conſequently extremely re- 
ſtrained, indeed reduced as it were to 

D 2 a mere 
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a mere ſmuggling traffic, this active and 
enterpriſing man has applied himſelf to 
another branch of buſineſs, in which he is 
not likely to ſhine with leſs luſtre than in 
the ſphere he has been compelled to quit. 

«So. long ago as when he was a ſtudent 
at Prague, he made the human countenance 
his particular ſtudy, and had obtained ſo 
great a degree of preciſion in judging the 
character by the features, even at firſt 
ſighr, that father Suadens, a cold-blooded 
reaſoning man, and at that time his boſom 
friend, believed him to poſſeſs ſome ſecretum 
zaturale, while others attributed the whole 
to frenzy or enthuſiaſm. To this ſtudy 
tie ſtill adheres, and at preſent employs 
a very excellent maſter in taking the phy- 
ſiognomy of the moſt remarkable among 
the poſſeſſed, in their paroxyſms, either be- 
fore, or during exorciſation. Theſe are 
in due time to be laid before the public in 
the way of a phyſiognomical effay, by 
which he hopes to bring over at lealt the 
connoiſſeurs in the ſcience, to his ſide, 
and convince them that certain lines in the 


countenance may forra as legible an ex- 
preſſion 
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preſſion of diabolization, as the letter O does 
of aſtoniſhment and admiration. 

« Some of theſe drawings I have been fo 
fortunateas to procure by means of a mem- 
ber of the Imperial Academy of Arts, Mr. 
Ignatius Hagemeyers, couſin to Dr. Hage- 
meyers, phyſician at Sterbenhauſen, and 
herewith tranſmit them to- you, as not 
doubting that ſince you purſue the ſtudy 
of phyſiognomy with ſo much ardour, they 
will prove an acceptable preſent. What I 
know of the perſons to whom the heads 
belong, ſhall be annexed, as well as the 
number of devils that had taken nen 
of each. 

« The firſt is the young nun Mary Anne 
Oberhuberin, from whom, according to 
the Protocol, bearing date, Ellwang the 
8th of December 1774, the great exor- 


ciſt Joſeph Gaſſner expelled ten thouſand, 
million of devils of unchaſtity. 97] 


«© The ſecond is daughter to a citizen at 
W, drawn at the moment when the 
exorciſt laid his hand upon her - breaſt, 
and commanded the devils to come forth. 
Their number was eſtimated at eleventhou- 


D 3 ; ſand 
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ſand at leaſt; and indeed father Gaſſner 
aſſured us that the devils never ventured to 
enter a virgin in a ſmaller number, becauſe 
in the chaſte days of our forefathers, eleven 
thouſand virgins, under the conduct of St. 
Urſula, once took the field againſt Satan 
himſelf the prince of devils. 

« Thirdly ; a diſbanded ſoldier, a native 
of Amelung in Swabia, who formerly 
ſerved in the Imperial army, and had ever 
ſince the battle of Roſbach been afflicted 
with ſuch ſtrange twitchings in his foot, 
that he wiſhed to be exorciſed. Accord- 
ing to the depoſition of the poſſeſſed, eight 
legions and a half of devils had ſettled 
themſelves in his legs, but becauſe they had 
been too buſy there, he- was compelled 
ſome years before to have a leg taken off, 
and at the ſame time therefore, when he 
was to undergo the Gaſſnerian operation, 
he had a wooden leg. But as this is no 
objectum obſeſfionis diabolicæ, only half this 
number of evil ſpirits muſt be taken into 


the aecount. | 
« Fourthly; a citizen of Ellwang com- 


plained of only a ſingle Satanic- angel, 
Which 
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which tormented him day and night. He 
was exorciſed; on the following day he 
turned his wife out of doors, and from that 
moment his torments were at an end, 
« The fifth is the prior of a monaſtery, 
who never would allow that he was troubled 
with demoniacs. Notwithſtanding this, 
the inferior members of the ſociety com- 
pelled him to be exorciſed, when no leſs 
than ſeven hundred and ſeventy-ſcventhou- 
ſand, all demons of avarice, came forth. 
« The ſixth is an arictentdamſel of plea- 
ſure, who, as a young girl, had harboured as 
many devils about her, as Europe is ſaid 
to polleſs inhabitants. They had however 
been diminiſhed to only nine hundred and 
ninety-nine, who at the firſt word all for- 
ſook their ancient dwelling, 
«© Theſe numbers added together, and 
taking the legion at ſix thouſand fix hun- 
dred and ſixty-ſixheads, make on the whole 
10,000,817,330 devils and a half, expelled 
from the above-mentioned perſons, by the 
celebrated father Gaſſner. 
e Theſe ſketches I beg you, fir, to ex- 
amine, and give me your opinion upon 
D 4 them, 
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them. If in their phyſiognomy you dif- 
cern true demonianiſm, be pleaſed to ob- 


terve in what part of the countenance it 


has fixed its proper ſeat, whether in the 
ſpace between the forchead and the noſe, 
or between the eyes and the mouth, or in 
the fixed wildneſs of the eye, or in the 
diſtortion of the open mouth, orin the ge- 
neral ſwollen muſcles of the face, or where 
elſc. I wiſh to compare your judgment 
with the Gaſſnerian commentary Upon 
them, which I hope ſoon to receive.” 


ANSWER. 


te J have read your letter with attentiont 
my friend, and am ſorry to fay that I am 


convinced it is not meant ſeriouſly, but 


merely in ſport. I pardon the offence, 
however, for the ſake of the hints with 


which it has furniſhed me, and which I 


ſhall find extremely uſeful in my purſuit 

of the moſt glorious of all ſciences. 
It cannot be unknown to you, that 
when Gaſſner made ſo great a clamour 
with his W trade, and all people 
were 
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were running after him, the gentle Lava- 
ter alſo followed the croud, when he was 
heard to ſay aſide, A miracle! He 
ſuppoſed himſelf unobſerved, but the liſ- 
teners had caught the word, and eagerly 
repeated it after him. He however de- 
clared that they had not underſtood him 
rightly; he only meant to ſay, that he 
would freely give [ix new Louis d'ors to 
any one who would aſcertain” whether 
Gaſſner's art really were miraculous or not. 
Here the Berlin ſages interpoſed, and 
ſaid that ſuch an inquiry muſt be wholly 
ſutile, and the perſon who ſhould. enterr 
upon it would return home as wiſe as he 
went out. And why? For this ſimple 
reaſon :. becauſe it was impoſſible that the 
matter ſhould be determined, ſince *rwas- 


not in the power of any man to decide, 
whether the perſons he affected to cure 
were really diſeaſed, conſequently whether: 


Lavater's enthuſiaſm is by no means confined. 
to the ſcience of phy ſiognomy; he is equally a re- 
ligious enthuſiaſt, and almoſt, if not altogether, be- 
lieves, that a power of working miracles {till ſubſiſts 
upon earth, —Tranfl, 


D 5, his 
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his method of cure was natural or ſuper- 
natural. 

« And why impoſſible to be aſcertained ? 
There is the Gordian knot which TI truſt 
I can unlooſe by my phyſiognomical ſkill, 
For ſince every thing that is within a man 
is impreſſed on the outward features as 
plainly as in a mirror, it follows as a neceſ- 
ſary conſequence, that whenever the devil 
has taken poſſeſſion of a man's heart, his 
cloven foot and tail muſt be diſcernible in 
the form of the noſe, the mouth, or the 
| forehead. There cannot indeed be any 

doubt that the letters which compoſe the 
word demonianiſm, are as plain in the 
phyſiognomieal alphabet, as thoſe which 
belong to the words genius and under- 
ſtanding: the only difficulty is, who ſhall 
point them out. They are hierogly- 
phics like the inſcriptions on the Egyptian 
monuments ; and many an obeliſk, which 
perhaps bears ſome important information, 
is uſeleſs, becauſe no one poſſeſſes the right 
key for explaining it: but let it be examined 
by one who can decypher only a ſingle line, 


and with this clue the whole may be made 
ſo 


- 
- 
2 
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ſo clear, that no art ſhall be requiſite for 


the remainder, bs 
« Friend, thus it appears to me with re- 
ſpect to the phyſiognomical-expreſſion of 
demonianiſm. If St. Lucas had but pre- 
ſerved to us the contour of one poſſeſſed, 
in onyx or carnelion, ſo that the tooth 
of time might have had no power over it, 
it would have been in truth of more value to 
us, than all the other originals in the Lip- 
pertian Dactyliotheca. By this means we 
ſhould have had an opportunity of ſtudy- 
ing the true expreſſion of demonianiſm, 
and thus have been enabled to decide with 
certainty whether the Gaſſnerian demons 
were of genuine metal and ſtamp, or 
whether they were no more than impoſtors; 
but here, alas ! we fail. Iam therefore firm- 
ly of opinion, that at preſent it is as im- 
poſſible abſolutely to determine in which 
of the lineaments to look for the proper 
ſeat of poſſeſſion, as to aſcertain in which 
gland of the brain reſides the pro- 
per ſeat of the ſoul; though 1 hold it to 
be equally undoubted that the ſoul has 
its ſeat in the brain, as that Satan takes 
D 6 his 
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his in the lineaments. Gaſſner may as 
well therefore let his eſſay ſlumber in 
peace, if the whole matter be not, as I 
ſuſpect, a mere hum. 

« As J examined the fix ſketches, me- 
thought the heads were not wholly un- 


known to me, and I ſoon recollected, A 


with a great degree of confidence, that they 
muſt be taken from the plates in ſome 
ancient bible. To that book therefore 
J had recourſe ; and diſcovered that the 
ſecond head is that of the Adultreſs in 
the eighth chapter of St. John: that the 
young Nun is a Magdalen: that the Prior's 
head is taken from that of the unjuſt ſtew- 
ard, or of the rich man: and the worn- 
out lady of pleaſure from the Apocalyp- 
tical Fornicatreſs. 

&« As to the third head, the Swabian 
ſoldier, with which indeed I am moſt 
pleaſed, it appears to have the true ex- 
preſſion of the Wolfian phrenzy. And 
ſince this is evidently taken from one 
of the Gergeſene de moniacs, I cleave to 
it, in the hope that it may prove a key- 
ſtone, * ſhall hereafter lead to the 

diſcovery 
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diſcovery of the genuine phyſiognomical 
features of demonianiſm. Thus much for 
the preſent, from, &c.“ | 


i 


© LETTER In. 


From Mr. Rennefort, Riding- Maſter, at 
H. . 

« Dow'T think yourſelf injured that you 
have been obliged to give ſo long credit 
for your oats,' for you will, notwithſtand- 
ing, reap double profit from them. The 
whole load was muſty ; but nevertheleſs for 
your credit, or for ſome other weighty 
reaſon, the cattle were obliged to eat 
them, and the conſequence is, that the 
whole ſtable has been ill. Thus ybu may 
have ſome of our moſt capital horſes a 
bargain, whence comes one profit, and 
the double comes Joon having a good 
price for bad oats. 

« Were 1 diſpoſed to think ill of you, 
I might ſuſpe& this matter of the muſty 
oats to be a trick of your own to get the 
cattle cheap, But no! I rather mean to 

heap * 
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heap coals of fire on your head. You'ſhall 
have all the advantage of this buſineſs, 
and the prince muſt put up with the loſs. 
ce I have got a couple of pretty riding 
nags for you. The firſt is a Cimbrian, 
and before he was diſordered by your oats, 
was a ſprightly, ſpirited, animal, and his 
phyſiognomy exactly like that in the vig- 
nette of the fragments of which your 
letter gave me an account. The beaſt is 
moxeover remarkable from. having, as a 
colt, been dreſſed and ridden by the great 
 Klopſtock ; and had the poet's meditated 
campaign againſt the Ruſſians ever taken 
place, this horſe was to have ſhared his 
laurels. Formerly he had fome bad hu- 
mours ; as for inſtance, that he would not 


ſuffer Himſelf to be ſaddled quietly, and 


could not be rode without a martingale ; 
indeed we who are knowing about horſes, 
are of opinion, that poets are not good 
Jockies, any more than that riding-maſters 
are good poets. At preſent, however, 
the Cimbrian is as gentle as a lamb, and 


you may truſt him with perfect ſafety. 
| * be 
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« The ſecond is a patient ſolemn gel- 
ding, who never indeed, to my know- 
ledge, carried a poet upon his back, but 


who nevertheleſs appears to have ſome- 
thing poetic in his diſpoſition, ſince he 


marches in a ſolemn ſpondee meaſure, 
flow, but ſure ; and, like all other merely 
mechanical beings, would do well for a 
ſumpter-horſe or pack- aſs. Should the 
cattle here offered prove agreeable, pleaſe 
to favour me with a-line, and in a week 
they ſhall be in your ſtable. As to the 
price, we ſhall have no difficulty in arrang- 
ing that when we come to a general ſettle- 
ment of accounts.“ 


ANS WER. 


&« Ir my corn did not prove ſo good as 
you expected, the fault muſt not be 
charged to me. Icannot command the har- 
veſt, It had been an eaſy matter, however, to 
have prevented its doing any injury to 
the cattle, by not being ia ſuch haſte 
to feed them wich it, but firſt ſpreading it 
out in the ſun for ſome days to dry. 

« I have 
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&« T have been ſerved in pretty much 
the ſame way with reſpect to the lot of 


books ſent me from the laſt Eaſter fair. 
In return for my ready money, I re- * 
ceived nothing but the very excrement "= 
even of our preſent race of authors; the * 
fetid ſmell of which cannot ſo eafily be 
taken off by expoſure to the air as the 


mouldy effluvia exhaled by my oats, Yet 
theſe 1 muſt be content to read if I would 
not ſtarve. I conſole myſelf by reflecting, 
that no better food has for a long time 
been ſtored up for the illuſtrious public 
by its purveyors the knights of the quill, 
notwithſtanding which, this ſame public 

is ſo good natured as not only to be con- 
tent about the matter, but even to ſwallow 
the vapid medly with eagerneſs: ſuch 1s 
the force of habit. And I am well con- 
vinced, my good fir,. that the like would 
ſoon be the caſe with your horſes; 
not only would they in time loſe all diſ- 
like to my oats, but even ſnort and neigh 
the moment the odour of them. reached 


their noſes. 
4 Your 
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« Your offer of the two nags I embrace 
with thanks. The idea of riding the Klop- 
ſtockian Pegaſus is peculiarly grateful to 
me, provided he be found in the legs; 
and the rather, as I have a little plan in my 
mind for an excurſion after harveſt. I 
think of making the tour of the German 
dominions, and perhaps in my progreſs 
may be tempted to ſtep aſide into Switzer- 
land, not merely on the ſcore of amuſe» 
ment, but rather in the way of a certain 
bulineſs, in which J att: now as deeply 

intereſted as the emperor Sigiſmund ever 
was 12 the council of Baſſe, or Captain 
Baſedow in his philanthropinian veſſel * : 
that veſſel in which he failed about-for 
ſome years proſperouſly, and with a fair 
wind, but which was afterwards reduced 
to ſuch exremities, that ſhe was compelled 
repeatedly to fire ſignals of diſtreſs. This 


* Philanthrofinum was the name given to certain 
academies of which Baſedow, in conjunction with 
others, were the original founders, They were de- 
figned to carry into execution Rouſſeau's plans of 
education, for which there was at that time a general 
rage throughout all Germany,— Tranſl. 


I hope 
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I hope will not be the caſe with me. It 
was to this intended journey J alluded 
in one of my letters, when I made fo 
many inquiries reſpecting horſes. 

6e If, therefore, the nags you mention 
appear ſuited to my purpole, ſend them 
without delay. You underſtand that 1 
do not wiſh for a prancing charger, but 


neither ſhould I like to mount a mere cart- 
horſe.” 


LETTER IV. 
From the High- Bailiff of Minneſingen. 


© WHOEVER wants a good pointer, I will 
readily acknowledge, cannotbe betterſerved 
than by applying to you. My Duraſs has 
fearcely his equal in the field, and | give 
your Philip full credit for being complete 
maſter of the art of training dogs. But 
does any one ſeek a tutor for his children, 
I warn him in this reſearch to be aware of 
your good offices. 

« Woe is me! do I perpetually cry on 


account of your Heideſheim gentleman: 
| God 
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God knows what ſtrange vagaries have 
taken poſſeſſion of his head, for I under- 
ſtand not a word about them. When J, 
ſuppoſe my children diligently engaged in 
their ſtudies, as I was compelled to be in 
my youth, this hare-brained fellow, inſtead 
of attending to Bic, bec, hoc, is running 
about the foreſt wich them, helping them 
to make little huts of lattice-work like 
bird-cages. Theſe are to repreſent temples, 
and in the midſt of each is raiſed an altar of 
turf; one of them is conſecrated to virtue, 
another to hiſtory, another to wiſdom, 
&c. &c. Each is ſurrounded with a hedge 
of roſe-buſhes, or ſomething of the kind, 
while jeſſamine, woodbine, and other 
ſweets twine themſelves within the inter- 
ſtices of the lattice. 

« Mad enough ! and bad enough for my 
garden! For this dolt of a tutor has in 
my abſence grubbed up all the flowers to 
plant them round his temples, till the whole 


place looks like the haunt of nothing but 
moles. I wonder he has not alſo brought 
the oaks and beeches from the foreſt to 


ſupply 
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ſupply their place, and thus turned the 
world completely upſide down, 

© I ſhould have no objection to the 
play-thing, if he only carried the children 
to viſit it every day by way of exerciſe; 
for I think a walk good for their healths; 
but then their books ovght to be ſtudied 
with double diligence at their return ; for 
as to what they learn in the huts going 
from one to the other, as if they had a 
maſs'to ſay in each, I conſider that as equal 
to juſt nothing at all. Beſides when he 
does pretend to be inſtructing them, he i 
all the while amuſing them with droll 
ſtories, commonly inventions of his own: 
bis aim, he ſays, is to make them cheerful 
and happy, and he docs not doubt that 


they will by this method of education 


make giant ſtrides in improvement, as if 
he were poſſeſſed of ſeven leagued boots. 
_  « But this won't do with me. I know 
very well that if children are taught to 
play at every thing, they will never do 
any thing but play all their lives; never 
have perſeverance enough to bore through 
hard wood. When the leaſt exertion is 
required, 
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required, they will ſee mountains riſing 
before them, which not having ſufficient 
reſolution to attempt climbing, they 
will conſequently gain nothing but empty 


W heads and monſtrous bellies, In my 
time things went on in a very different 


way. My tutor uſed to make learning 
ſuch a taſk to me, that I had rather nave 
wielded the woodman's axe than opened a 
book. How did I execrate Latin, and 
how gladly would I have made a bonfire 
of Propria que maribus, Corderius, and 
the whole tribe of Selectie, ſacres as well 
as profane, I can't ſay indeed that I have 
ever found Latin of much uſe; to me in 
going through life; yet by this means I 
acquired ſuch habits of induſtry, and ſuch 
a taſte for labour, that when afterwards I 
was obliged to drag on a heavy load of 
buſineſs, [ bent my neck more eaſily to 
the yoke, 

I affure you ! ſhould make ſhort work 
with my Heideſheim emigrant, were he 
not protected by my wife, who, alas! to 
Own the truth, is not the ſecond, bur the 


irſt perſon in this houſe, Indeed between 
_ ourſelves 
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ourſelves I cannot deny but that I am ſadly 
hen-pecked. Yet what better can be ex- 
pected, when an old grey-headed man like M 
myſelf marries a ſprightly young woman of 
faſhion. Venus and Vulcan for that! 
e Among other faſhionable humour il 
of my wife's, ſhe has lately taken to the 
ſtudy of phyſiognomy, in which our peda- 
gogic genius 15 a great adept; at leaſt gives 
himſelf out as ſuch; for the fellow is a3 
cunning as a fox, and ſeeing how mattes 
ſtand in the houſe, thinks it more necel- 
fary to keep ona good footing with the 
miſtreſs than with the maſter, He, 
therefore, phyſiognomizes with her, while 
ſhe in return philanthropizes with him; 
and thus goes on the action and re- action of 
the wheels of my domeſtic machine, while, 
like the bell of the watch, I muſt patiently 
and quietly hold my tongue till required 
by the ſurrounding mechaniſm to ſpeak. I 
« I ſhould however concern myſelf very 
little about the matter, if my wife, who i 
ſeems ſadly at a loſs for ſomething better 
to do, only phyſiognomized her neigh: 
bours ; but the thing does not ſtop here. 
Her 
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Her penetrating eye has lately been pleaſed 
to diſcover that our Frederick has the 
genuine noſe of a miniſter of ſtate, pro- 
bably becauſe ſhe has a violent ambition 
to have one of her ſons a great man about 
the Court, Now ſince he 1s the only one 
of my children whoſe education I have 
kept in my own hands to govern and ſcold 
him atmy pleaſure, I am driven and goaded 
like the driving of Jehu the ſon of Nimſhi, 
to give up the boy to her management. 
She has plagued me for ſeveral weeks to 
enter into a convention for an exchange 
between him and William ; and could I 
be certain of purchaſing by this ſacrifice 
the deareſt thing to me in the world, do- 
meſtic peace, I know not but I might even 
be tempted to yield to her, notwithſtanding 
that the boy being the very image of my- 
ſeif, is my particular favourite, and that 
I have often ſworn he ſhould be formed 
and faſhioned by my own hands, or could 
not lie me down to ſleep in peace. The pa- 
triarch Jacob had twelve ſons by four wives, 
and though this plurality of the latter might 
now and then occaſion him a matrimonial 

| rub, 
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rub, yet as he had nota philanthropic tutor 
in his houſe, the education of his numerous. 
offspring did not create him half the trouble 
and anxiety that I have experienced with 
that of my comparatively ſmall family. 

e Thus you ſee plainly that this neoteric 
tutor, this Wigand, whom I took into my 
ſervice entirely at your recommendation, 
is the prime cauſe of all the miſchief, 1 
muſt beg of you therefore to take ſome 
meaſures to free me from ſuch a diſturber 
of domeſtic peace, and ſend him back 
again ad locum unde. But the affair muſt 
be ſo managed as to prevent my wife's 
having the leaſt ſuſpicion that I am any 
way concerned in it. This obligation I 
ſhall conſider as of far greater importance 
than did Goetz von Berlichingen formerly 
regard any ſervice performed for him by 

his knights.“ | 


 ANSWER- 
— Tux German nation is in our days 


afflicted by two ſorts of peſtilence, and 


cis difficult to pronounce which is the 
moſt 
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moſt calamitous. The ficlt is the murrain 
among the cattle, againlt which no ſpe- 
cific of ſovereign efficacy has yet been 
found; although many a doctor has ariſen 
engaging by an electuary, a ball, or an 
injection, to effect a cure. The other 
is the peſtilence of education, the true 
method of which, according to our preſent 
race of ſyſtematiſers, was totally miſunder- 
ſtood by our anceſtors, and is only now 
brought to light. 

« After a long train of bunglers, who 
in vain ſought to ſtop this contagion, 
or at leaſt to turn the diſeaſe into ſuch a 
channel that, inſtead of being a public cala- 
mity, it might be rendered of public utility, 
the philanthropic phyſician Bafedow aroſe 
and endeavoured by his palliative to obtain 
this deſirable object. For however the 
world may ſuppoſe that he firſt created 
the diſeaſe, in order afterwards to adminiſ- 
ter the cure, it is a certain fact that the 
German nation had been infected with the 
education fever long before the name of 
Baſedow was known. He, ſeeing what 
evil conſequences might ariſe from the 

VOL, I, E farther 
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farther ſpreading of the contagion, e rected 
his hoſpital as a reſort for all who 
were bitten by the educationizing- worm; 
and becauſe the medicines he offered had 
the recommendation of novelty, he was 
ſoon ſurrounded by a multitude of followers. 
But ſince he neglected to apply for his 
Majeſty's royal letters patent, eſtabliſhing 
him as the only legal adminiſtrator to this 
diſeaſe, others ſoon began alſo to put forth 
their arcana. Theſe he was of too peace- 
able and unoffending a nature to interrupt, 
and he therefore ſuffered them to cook their 
falves and plaſters unmoleſted, nay even 
gave ſome of them indentures, as if they 
had ſerved an apprenticeſhip with him, 
Of this number was Doctor Bahrdt, 
who, by means of only a ten days communi- 
cation with his maſter, was transformed 
from a mere blockhead, to a man of talle 
and learning; as was afterwards this ſame 
Wigand, of whom you complain, by the 
like term of acquaintance with Doctor 
Bahrdt. Neither however muſt be con- 
ſidered conſequently as ignorant pretenders, 
but rather as extraordinary geniuſes; for 
a genius, 
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a genius, as you muſt well know, does 
not go on ſlowly ſtep by ſtep, weighing 
every idea, before he adopts it, in the nice 
balance of falſe and true, but purſues his 
courſe with a rapidity that defies all 
obſtacles, flying as it were upon the 
wings of the ſtorm. Diligence is a term 
wholly unknown to him, and ordinary 
knowledge gives him the moſt inveterate 
nauſea, | 

<« In the next place, ſince in our days, 
love, the ſmall-pox, and the diſtemper 
among the cattle, have all been ſucceſsfully 
brought under the power of inoculation, 
whence the happieſt conſequences. have 
reſulted; in like manner the infection 
of pedagogy may very probably ſoon be 
communicated in a manner ſomewhat ſimi- 
lar, though much more eaſy, ſince here 
no inciſion would be neceſſary, for the 
purpoſe might be fully anſwered by eva- 
poration alone. 

« Leave the ordering of every thing 
then to your domeſtic "Eſculapius, rely 
upon his talents and mode of education, 
and all will go well. Tis a bad thing for 

| 3 2 your 
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your children to be often changing their 
tutor, for what one builds up, is pulled 
down by another ; and when all comes to 
all, *tis much the ſame with every dif- 
ferent ſyſtem of education ; great cry, but 
little wool. That glorious inveſtigator of 
mankind Lavater, who is not otherwiſe 
diſaffected to the philanthropinian ſyſtem, 
ſays very rightly that the great object of 
education is not ſy much to inſti] into the 
mind, as to bring forth what is concealed 
there already. It appears to me, that the 
matter may be well illuſtrated by ſuppoſing 
a man taking a long ſtring of yarn for the 
purpoſe of making 1t up into a ſkein, it 
ſignifies not at which end he begins, either 
way the thread follows, and the end is ob- 
tained, But ſhould one begin at one end, 
and another at the other, the whole would 
be entangled, and the thread muſt be 
often broken and tied together again, which 
would occaſion much trouble and vexation. 
„ You, my dear friend, (I ſpeak 
with freedom,) are yourſelf not a little 1n- 
fected with the diſeaſe of education, as 
indeed muſt almoſt inevitably be the caſe 

with 
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with an affectionate father. But the evil 
has ſo long been fixed in your habit, that 
it is become a chronical malady, which 
cannot be reached by medicine. If Wi- 
gand's manceuvres diſpleaſe you, merely 
becauſe you were not yourſelf modelled in 
the ſame way, I would wiſh you to reflect, 
that ſince within the laſt thirty years a 
wonderful progreſs in improvement has 
been made in various ſciences, why not 
alſo in that of education? Many very 
learned men, even the Berlin critics them- 
ſelves , conſider the matter in the ſame 
light, and clap and applaud the new phi- 
lanthropinian ſyſtem, while they endeavour 
to hiſs the old ſchool regime off the ſtage. 

« And here, ſince upon your account 
have this matter very greatly at heart, 
I cannot forbear quoting a paſſage from 
theſe celebrated critics much to the purpoſe. 
« Think,” ſay they, „ of a canary- 
bird, with his wing cut, his eyes burned 
out, and faſtened by a little chain 


Nicolai, and his coacjutors, in the celebrated 


periodical work, Die allgemeine Deutſche Biblio- 
thek,—T ranſl, 
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to his leg, to draw his food and water up 
ina cup, and here you have the ſymbol of 
one of the common race of men, educated 
in a common way. But think of another 
canary-bird, faſtened indeed by a chain, 
but with the full uſe of his eyes and wings, 
who is ſuffered to fly about the room, and 
uſe the powers he poſſeſſes to the utmoſt 
that the limits of his chain will permit, 
and you have the ſymbol of a man edu- 
cated on the new ſyſtem, and not of an 
every day kind. Which is in the beſt ſitu- 

ation?“ | 
« Thus much, my good friend, by 
way of apology for Wigand, and his phi- 
lanthropic method of education. And 
now one thing by the bye, on the ſubject 
of the canary-birds. I have a breeding 
cage, and have endeavoured ſo to train my 
birds, that I might with ſafety put many 
more links totheir chains when I ſuffer them 
to fly out, or even allow them free ingreſs 
and egreſs, without any reſtraint whatever ; 
but in this I have not yet ſucceeded, and 
Philip ſays it is impoſſible ; this however 
I deny, for every thing 1s poſlible that 
can 
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can be done. And if the philanthropiſts 
have not yet done all that is poſſible ; if 
the ball has not reached the boundary at 
whichit was aimed, thus much at leaſt muſl 
be allowed, that the old ſyſtem of educa- 
tion will bear no compariſon whatever 
with the new. 

« As to what you ſay with regard to 
Jacob, and the diſcipline eſtabliſhed 
among his children, I anſwer, happy had 
It been for them if they had been trained 
by a philanthropic tutor. You perhaps 
are not aware how faulty Jacob's ſyſtem 
of education was in the very eſſence, and 
the venerable patriarch has been properly 
chaſtiſed for it by the reformers of theſe 
days. © Jacob's conduct towards his 
children, ſays one of them, © was radi- 
cally faulty ; for inaſmuch as he ſpoiled 
Joſeph, merely from his ſuperior affection 
to his mother, as he clothed him better, 
and made him lord over his brethren, he 
was himſelf guilty of all the envy and 
hatred thus excited towards him. Nor was 
Joſeph himſelf ſenſible to, and grate ful 
for, his father's tenderneſs, ſigce in his 
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proſperity in Egypt he entirely forgot 
him, and after treating his brothers with 
great ſeverity, even required Benjamin, 
his father's remaining darling, to be 
brought before him, ere he would grant 
the ſupplies wanted for the general luppert 
of the family *.“ 
„ Thus far my author, This i is droll 
enough, but 1 cannot however think it 
difficult to prove, that Jacob's ſyſtem of 
education was in reality very defective, 
when compared with that practiſed at the 
Deſſau academy ; and that ſuppoſing the 
patriarch had lived within reach of a phi- 
lanthropinum, he would have done much 
better to ſend the males of his family 
thither one and all, rather than have re- 
tained their education in his own hands, 
ſince he ſeems, my friend, to have been 
even as little qualified for the taſk as thy- 
ſelf. Let Wigand, then, ſtill hold your 
children's leading-ſtrings, it will be much 


* See Allgemeine Deutſche Bibliothek, vol. 34. 
page 134. 

+ The firſt academy upon the philanthropinian 
1 8 was inſtituted by Baſedow at Deſſau.— Trani. 
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for their advantage; his heart is ſound, 
and his head far from empty. The mo- 
ment I ſaw him, I was convinced of his 
underſtanding ; it was impreſſed on his 
forchead, it ſparkled in his eyes, and de- 
ſcended thence in a direct line down to the 
roots of his noſe, What pleaſed me par- 
ticularly in the fellow was the keenneſs of 
his phyſiognomical eye. I felt his pulſe 
a little upon that ſubject, and ſoon per- 
ceived that he could read the human coun- 
tenance with as much facility, as Matthias 
the ſchoolmaſter reads the notes in the 
hymn-book. And if he does ſee in the 
contour of one of your ſons, the future 
miniſter of ſtate, this is no act of treaſon for 
which he deſei ves eternal baniſnment. 

« But if Wigand be right in his opinion, 
the lad cannot poſſibly be, as you ſay, your 
perfect reſemblance; ſince neither the 
form of your face, my good friend, or 
of my own, would cut much figure in the 
cabinet; nor has it indeed ever entered 
into our heads, as it did into that of Maſter 
Jobſon the ſhoemaker, that we are quali- 


fied to new ſole the ſtate. 
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ct] live in the hope that my letter will 
ſet all to rights in your boſom, and recon- 
cile you to continuing Mr. Wigand in 
his poſt. Should it not prove thus. fortu- 
nate, be ſo obliging as to inform me, and 
we will then conſult how the matter may 
be ſettled in a different way.“ 
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CHAP. VI. 
Ember Week. 


A Phyſiognomical Speculation on the Text, 
« For the promotion of the Knowledge 
and Love of Mankind *,” 


PairantaROPy !—thou key-ſtone of all 
phyſiognomical myſtery thou plaineſt 
guide !—chou ſtaff and light to the wan- 
derer in the path of ſcience not fleeting 
meteor and illuſion of the ſenſes !—ſhorteſt, 
ſecureſt point, on which the ardent ſearcher 
after truth can ſtand and ſurvey the whole 
expanſe But alſo ſtumbling block to 
the wavering !—glimmering north-light 
to the purblind !--tormenting grain of 
ſand in the eyes of him who looks with 
unhallowed glances into the ſacred dark- 
It is perhaps not known to all readers, that La- 
vater's work is intitled, ©* Fragments on. the ftudy of 


Phyfiognomy, defigned for the promotion of the knows= 
ledge and love o fmankind,” 
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neſs of this Sybillian grotto !—nay even 
ſometimes pebble from the running brook, 
Nung from the hand of the ſtrippling ſhep- 
herd's boy, againſt che rocky forehead of 
the giant who derides thee I Philanthropy, 
I hail thy form As is the ſeed, ſo is the 
harveſt !—Labour and wages are weighed 
in an equal ſcale a rich return of fruit is 
dealt to him who with unabated diligence. 
Jays his hand to the plough to break the 
hardened ſoil, and fit it for the reception of 
the ſhooting germ— while on the contrary 
thorns and thiſtles alone are his portion, 
who with equal power to toil, reſts indo- 
lently on his ſtaff, ſurveying the ground 
indeed, but without exerting any effort to 
render it fertile and productive. 

One of theſe three things muſt un- 
doubtedly be the lot of all who ſtand in 
the court of the phyſiognomical ſanctuary. 
The initiated, or the true man of ſcience, 
ſeeks and finds, foments and warms his 
benumbed limbs at the ſacred flame of the 
altar, and retires invigorated and inſpired. 
The dabbler gropes about in the dark, 


breathes on his hollow hand, but remains 
cold 
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cold as ice, nor feels the benignant influ- 
ence of this etherial fire. The ſ{-offer, laſtly, 
miſtakes the whole phyſiognomical 7rias 
harmonica, which yet reſts upon equally 
demonſtrable phyſical grounds, with the 
harmonic uniſon or agreement of ſounds; . 
and no one will deny that the diſcord or 
concord among a variety of tones, depends 
entirely on the geometrical proportion of 
the length or ſhortneſs of the ſtrings. 
Againſt the ſcoffer therefore the doors of 
the ſanctuary are cloſed, as a juſt puniſh- 
ment ; he is put under the ban, for fo he will 
have it, ſince he baniſhes himſelf, Faint 
and thirſty, he ſtands by the fide of the 
cryſtal ſpring, yet will not bend down 
to refreſh himſelf with the ſalutary waters, 
but rather petulantly throws mud and ſtones 
in to trouble them—he loves not, and will 
not love. | 

Such were my refleftions.—My reflec- 
tions! Heaven defend me !—Scarccly 
a ſingle ſyllable came from my pen; 
and I mult endeavour by a few words of 
commentary to track out my own path 
again. Mr, Beautificr has laid about him 
at 
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at ſuch an unmerciful rate, dabbing his 
bruſh here, and there, and everywhere, 
that I can ſcarcely find any traces of my 
own foundation ; the pumice-ſtone 1s very 
requiſite to rub out all the ſuperfluous 
colouring, Now, reader, hear me, myſelf. 

Phyſiognomy points to philanthropy as 
the end and aim of the ſcience, and he 
who purſues it with this view, will ſoon 
reach the deſtined goal. The mere 
looker-on conſiders the whole as only a 
play-thing, a Nurenberg toy, while the 
fool rubs his eyes, and cannot ſee how 
phyſiognomy ſhould be the mother of 
philanthropy. With theſe *tis all accord- 
ing as they happen firſt to ſtrike into the 
right or wrong path; but with the fcoffer 
tis otherwiſe ; his ſkin is too hard ever to 
be penetrated by the mild feelings of phi- 
lanthropy, and on him therefore the ſcience 
takes exemplary vengeance, by cloſing 
the path entirely againſt him. 

One of theſe three things muſt certainly 
happen to the ſtudent of phyſiognomy; 
either he ſucceeds in becoming maſter of 
the ſcience, in developing its myſteries, 

and 
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and comprehending how it promotes the 
knowledge and love of mankind; or 
he learns nothing about the matter, but 
remains a cold ſpectator all his life long; 
or he overturns the whole, and, unable to 
comprehend how phyliognomy, and the 
knowledge and love of mankind, can be 
ſpun together, ſo that the web of human 
perfection ſhould be woven from them, 
he wantonly takes the thread and twiſts it 
this way and that for his ſport and paſtime, 
Such an one, however, has his puniſhment 
in being deprived of the power of feeling 
the love it inſpires. Thus much for the 
commentary. And now to proceed. 

Such were my ſentiments when the firſt 
fitting of our private academy was held : 
which private academy, through the be- 
nevolent intervention of ſeveral opulent 
philanthropiſts, I hope by the next meet- 
ing will have aſſumed the form of a public 
inſtitution. At this ſitting, as might reaſon- 
ably be expected from the ardour with 
which a new undertaking is always purſued, 
and from the abundant and rich materials 
furniſhed by our ſubje&, many very im- 

portant 
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portant things were brought under dif- 

cuſſion. | 
The ex-profeffor Wandeler, the author, 

though under a feigned name, of the in- 


tercepted correſpondence, publiſhed a ſhort 
time ſince, upon magic, ſorcery, caſting 


nativities, ſympathy, and ſpirits; a work, 
which, to the honour of our age, eſtabliſhes 
the cruth of theſe things beyond all con- 
troverſy,—this keen writer, this man of 
profound knowledge, this boſom friend 


and table companion of my neighbour the 


Chamberlain von „opened the ſit- 
ting with a ſublime and eloquent oration 
upon the foundation of the whole ſcience, 
the awakening of the phyſiognomical ſenſe. 

When he had concluded, Dodfley the 
bookſeller, formerly publiſher of the Fu- 


gitive pieces, a work that has for ſome 


years been viſibly declining for want of 
nouriſhment, nay is now almoſt wholly for- 
gotten, roſe and made a motion to the fol- 
lowing effect: That a depuration be im- 
mediately ſent to the author of the Frag- 
ments, or at leaſt that a petition be tranſ- 
mitted to him, prayihg, that he would no 
longer 
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longer withhold from the public the long- 
expected fourth part of his work upon the 
unphyſiognomized parts of the human 
body, particularly the hand, and hand- 
writing, and the calves of the legs, that 
rich ſource of ſcientific inveſtigation ; but 
that he would conſent to its publication 
without delay, and thus appeaſe the inſatiate 
cravings-of many a hungry ſtudent, The 
motion was read twice, and ordered to lie 
upon the table. | 
Next roſe Mr. Rector Brunold, and de- 
livered a long and learned Latin diſſertation 
de ſcientia phyſicgnomica antediluviana. In 
this he brought forward a new opinion 
with reſpect to the mark ſet upon Cain, and: 
proved, to his own entire ſatisfactionat leaſt, 
that all diſputes among the expounders of 
this paſſage mult be ſettled at once by his 
phyſiognomical explanation of the ſubject. 
Lot's angels then afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of expatiating in a very new and 
ingenious manner upon the character of 
the angelic phyſiognomy. He aſſumed, 
as a firſt principle, that this was fixed, 
like the kuman, not arbitrary and regulated 
at 
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at the will of each particular individual, 
_ elſe the angels in queſtion muſt have been 
guilty of a very criminal degree of miſ- 
conduct, in aſſuming a form of ſo much 
beauty, as to draw after it ſuch diſaſtrous 
conſequences. Neverthleſs they are at 
liberty, he added, to modify their features 
in various ways, ſince the devil can ſome- 
times aſſume the appearance of an angel 
of light. Yet however diſguiſed or modi- 
fied there are ſtill certain lines by which a 
keen ſighted phyfiognomiſt will not fail to 
diſcern at once the angelic phyſiognomy, 
and vice verſa inſtantly to detect the ſatanic. 
He concluded with ſome intereſting infor- 
mation reſpecting the tenth of the ſuperior 
angels, called Hexael or Dr, Schrœder's 
angel *, who before the deluge lived in 
habits of great intimacy and frequent inter- 
courſe with the ſons of men, inſtructing 
them in making ſwords and breaſt- plates, 
and in working gold, ſilver, and precious 


* See Dr, F. J. W. Schrœder's new collection, 
for the higher branches of natural knowledge, and 


chemiſtry, Leipſic 1778. Treatiſe the ſecond, 
chap. iſt, 


ſtones 
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ſtones. On this he took -occaſion to ſtarr 
many new and ingenious conjectures reſ- 
pecting the nature and phyſiognomy of this 
angel, till at laſt warmed by his ſubject he 
eagerly exclaimed, “ But who has ever 
inveſtigated the nature and vocations of 
the other nine angels belonging to this 
claſs!ꝰ and immediately propoſed that this 
inquiry ſhould be given as an exerciſe to 
the ſtudents againſt the next meeting. He 
then ſummed up the whole, with an earneſt 
wich that the learned Dr. Schrœder him- 
1clf, who certainly muſt underſtand the 
ſubject better than any other perſon, would 
purſue his reſearches farther, till he ſhould 
make us as well acquainted with this claſs 
of angels as the celebrated naturaliſt Schre- 

ber has with the claſs of ſucking animals, 
Dr. Baldrian, a cold ſcoffer, and head- 
ſtrong in his temper, who conſtantly diſ- 
putes every thing advanced by others, 
and will never ſuffer any thing advanced 
by himſelf to be diſputed, who of courſe 
does not believe either in the ſymbolical 
books or the acidum pingue, and who 
during the whole ſitting had many times 
yawned 
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yawned ina very loud and indecorous man- 
ner, now drew up his head, like one who 
had ſomething very important to deliver, 
looked round upon the aſſembly, and at 
length with great formality, and without 


a bluſh, put the following queſtion : 


« Whether, taking an impartial view of 
the matter, all the harangues juſt delivered 
were any thing better than mere wiſh- 


waſh, or at the utmoſt phyſiognomical 


micrology, by which the ſcience loſt much 
more than it gained.” 

A very long and warm debate now en- 
ſued, the reſult of which was, that even 
ſuppoſing this reproachto be well-founded, 
our academy did but ſtand upon the ſame 
footing with all other ſocieties of the kind 
throughout Europe, from the Royal So- 
ciety in London, to that of the Nature 
Curigſorum in our own country. 

This point being ſettled, I produced a 
number of profiles of the peaſants on my 
eſtate, which were all examined, and 
aſſigned to their reſpective claſſes. Among 
theſe I had taken care to include Mark's, 
when to my no ſmall ſatisfaction its perfect 

agrecment 
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agreement with that of Rudgerodt inſtantly 
ſtruck every one preſent. Some of the 
gentlemen even ſuppoſed that I had laid 
a ſnare for them; my only motive how- 
ever for what I had done was to obtain the 
greater . certainty upon the ſubject, that 
the rogue might not be condemned unde- 

ſervedly. | 
Dr. Grobian here put in with a ſtrange 
conceit. He had been for ſome time ob- 
ſerving my ſilhouette very attentively in 
the glaſs, and comparing it with thoſe I 
had produced, and he now remarked that 
the reſemblance between them was very 
ſtriking. This made me at firſt ſomewhat 
contract my brow, as I thought he meant 
to banter me; but when we came to anato- 
mize the faces, and compare each feature 
in the one with the correſponding feature 
in the others, the truth of the phyſician's 
obſervation was incontrovertibly eſtabliſhed, 
I was for a while not quite pleaſed at being 
obliged to acquieſce in this diſcovery ; 
yet when I reflected, that all the peaſants 
on my eſtate are worthy honeſt people, 
Mark excepted, who is no native, (for that 
8* rumour 
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rumour accuſes the miller of ſome 
times tampering with the meal, and that 
the pariſh-clerk muttered one day, that he 
had a light finger with the corn ſent to be 
ground, is no proof againſt him,) I thought 
there was no reaſon to be offended at the 
phyſiognomy of one honeſt man reſembling 
that of another, be he who he would. At 
the ſame time I could not help thinking it 
extraordinary, that my tenants ſhould all be 
as like their landlordas one egg is to another. 
Yet the more I conſidered the profiles, the 
more I was convinced of the fact, how- 
ever unable I might be to find a ſufficient 
reaſon for it. But fince within the 
laſt decade of years that Wolff's doctrine 
pro emerito has been explained, many 
things have appeared in the world without 
a ſufficient reaſon, I thought it was ſcarcely 
worth while to trouble myſelf with inveſti- 
eating the matter, only I reſolved to turn 
over the Fragments for an hour or two be- 

fore my going to bed. | 
And by an extraordinary co-iacidence, 
when I applied myſelf to this delightful oc- 
cupation, I opened the book at the very 
| part 
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part where the author treats of family phy- 
ſiognomy, which he aſſerts to be preſerved 
through a long ſucceſſion of generations, 
ſo perfectly, that were a number of portraits 
of two different families to be ranged to- 
gether promiſcuouſly, there would be no 
difficulty in pointing out at the firſt glance 
which belonged to the one, and which to 
the other. I embraced the idea with 
tranſport, ſince it gave me a full and ſatiſ- 
factory ſolution of the doctor's problem. 
I bethought myſelf that this ſame eſtate 
had been for many ages in my family, and 
as it was probable that my anceſtors had 
been no leſs forward in promoting popula- 
tion within their domains, than the lords 
of other eſtates are in theirs, the preſump- 
tion was, that many of my peaſants might 
in reality be deſcended from the ſame ſtock 


as myſelf, Hence too another ſtream of 
light burſt upon me ; and from the above 
fruitful doctrine, I ſoon ſhook down a hat 
full of uſeful truths which are here tran- 
{cribed for the benefit of others who may 


wiſh to make them ſubjects of meditation. 
In 


—— — — — 2. —— — 
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In the rt place, That phy ſiognomy is 
the only true teſt by which to judge of 
relationſhip. 

Secondly, That perſons of very different 
ranks and names may belong to ne lame | 
phyſiognomical pedigree. 

Thirdly, That very heterogeneous forms 

of countenance in the ſame family, leaves 
a ſtrong preſumption of cuckoo's eggs in 
the hedge ſparrow's neſt. 

Fourthiy, That the ruddy faced foot- 
man, with the proud confident air and 
manners of the young gentleman, and the 
young "gentleman with the ſtupid vacant 
phyſiognomy of the coachman, though 
they be not in their proper ſoil with reſpect 
to ſituation, are perfectly ſo with regard 

to the phyſiognomicus mentaliter, 
Again: Hence too I acquired a clear 
idea of the meaning of the words, Fr 
the promotion of the love of mankind.” For 
when ſhould J, or ſhould Jever, have em- 
braced all the peaſants upon my eſtate with 
brotherly love, had not my phy ſiognomical 
enquiries convinced me that they were 
all my brethren and relations? Or how 
| otherwiſe 
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'otherwiſe would the generally received 
prejudice of the great diſtance between' 
the lord of the eſtate and che peaſant, which 
had grown up with me, and twined itſelf 
about my heart like wild hops, ever have- 
been rooted out of the ſoil, 

My couſin Emy fair couſin Ho 
will this initiation into the phyſiognomical 
myſteries accord with thy high ideas of 
rank and nobiliry of blood ? The country 
maidens in whom thou haſt only ſeen the 
unpolifhed organization of human nature, 
are perhaps in fact rude copies of thy 
genuine family picture. 

Let us venture the experiment of a 
phyſiognomical compariſon between thee 
and them, But it muſt be made only with 
the expreſſive features of the countenance, 
not with the contour of that towering Alp 
covered with ſnow, and whoſe ſummit is 
loſt in a cloud of gauze and blonde, that 
riſes upon thy head. An old truth, long 
eſtabliſhed in the world, ſays that all men 
belong to one family ; but by the help of 
a little conſideration we ſhall perhaps find, 
that we need not go back ſo far as the 
vor. 1, - deluge 
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deluge to diſcover the true progenitor of 
our village brotherhood. The lion be- 


longs to the cat tribe, the ſame as the cat 
to the lion: and to conſole us for this 


little humiliation of our imagined conſe. 
quence, we may reflect. that tis the ſame all 
over Europe. 

It only remains then to uſe this reſearch 
into family myſteries with the wiſdom of 
ſerpents, and the innocence of doves. Doſt 
thou aſk how that is to be done? I anſwer: 
Let us enjoy the prerogative of birth in 
filence, without endeavouring to make any 
living ſoul feel our ſuperiority ; let us meet 
all beneath us with complacency and love, 
and we ſhall thus the moſt effectually pre- 
vent their entertaining ſo preſumptuous an 
idea as that they are bone of our bone 


and fleſh of our fleſh. 
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CHAP. VII. 


St. Kilian's Day. 
An Adventure, 


Tarn is an old ſaying, that what we pick 
up uhder a hedge is ſeldom of much value; 
but the rule, like all others, has its excep- 
tions. This day I have found a treaſure ; 
under a hedge tis true; yet one that could 
not be bought with gold, though of more 
worth than much fine gold the pleaſure 
of adminiftering conſolation to an unhappy 
being, of alleviating miſery, and reviving 
fainting neceſſity. This is what our paſtor 
on a Sunday recommends to us, and 1 have 
practiſed it on a Tueſday. I have there- 
fore proved the idea, that I am incapable 
of performing a generous action, which the 
good man has entertained ever ſince I or- 
dered my Philip laſt winter to deſtroy the 
nets for hares in the parſonage orchard, to 


be erroneous, 
= ny Beneath 


| 
if 
1 
| 
| 
' 


|. 
| 
| 
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Beneath the apple-tree behind my gar- 


den, at the going down of the ſun, I found 


a female form reclined, who ſupported her 
head with her left arm, which was reſted 
upon a ſmall bundle of clothes and linen, 


A ſtraw-hat ornamented with a pale pink 
band and two withering field- roſes, almoſt 


covered her face; her mouth and chin 


alone were to be ſeen, but they gave pro- 
miſe of fomething not unlovely. 

Here, thought I, is nouriſhment for thy 
phyſiognomical cravings; and my heart 
led me irreſiſtibly ro make an acquaintance 


with the fair ſtranger, I accordingly ſtole 


up to her unobſerved; but how was my 
ſoul wounded at hearing deep ſighs iflve 
from her ſwelling boſom, while with her 


white apron ſhe wiped away the tears that 


hung on her cheeks as the morning dew 


upon the trees and herbage. Every ſob 


from this unfortunate ſufferer was like an 
electrical ſtroke to my heart, and had 


not a ſudden accident rouſed me from my 


ſtate of ſentimental tranſport, I had liſtened 
to the lamentations of the lovely maiden, 
even till the twinkling ſtars had been 
witneſſes 
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witneſſes of my trance. But compaſſion 
had ſo ſtrongly taken poſſeſſion of me, that 
my heart was perfectly diſſofFed. Now 
fince it happens, that when Fam diſpoſed 
to weep, my tears are always preceded by 
a ſtrange twinging in my noſe that brings 
on a fit of ſneezing, I immediately began 
to ſneeze very loud. This ſtartled the 
poor creature as the report of a gun does 
the trembling deer. | 

She inſtantly ſprang up, and was 
about to depart haſtily, but I approached: 
and accoſted her in a tone of ſympathy :: 
« Sweet maiden,” faid I, “ fear not; I 
am not a hawk that will injure the harmleſs 
dove,” She liftened with trembling, 
© Whither, my daughter, ſo late, and 
alone? No anſwer, © What has hap- 
pened to thee ? what afflicts thee thus? 
Still no anſwer, but a deep ſigh, 

Itook her hand gently. Take courage, 
child; confide thy ſorrows to me. I fee 
that thou art a poor frightened bird, and' 
wouldſt fain fly, yet canſt find no bough 
an which to ſupport thyſelf, Come with 

*2105Y me 
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me; under my roof ſhalt thou. be ſafe as 
in the houſe of a father.“ 

She ſtarted back with horror, opened 
her roſy mouth, and faid with a voice that 
charmed my ears inexpreſſibly, fo as never 
female voice charmed them before, In 
a father's houſe I—alas ! tis from a father's 
houſe that I have flown! Hear me, and 
then judge if an unfortunate creature be 
worthy of your protection and ſupport.“ 

a My ſtory is.preciſely ſuch as we daily 
read in romances, and. which weary the 
readers with their uniformity But what 
the ideal world ſees, only in imagination, 
in me was realiſed; the ſeenes which creative 
fancy has placed among the ancients in 
former centuries, have ſerved as plans which. 
the moderns have, by degrees, carried into 


execution.“ 
Heavens! thought I; where can the 


maiden have acquired all this eloquence? 
her tongue is as a book which teachetlt 
wiſdom. 

« Tam,” ſhe proceeded, * the daughter 
of à formerly ſubſtantial farmer, a man 
who, as long as my, mother lived, ſtood 


high 
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high in the eſtimation of the world for his 
honeſty, integrity, and diligence in his 
\ buſineſs, But my. poor mother dying uſt 
as I had attained my twelfth year, my 
father ſoon after. married again, and this 
ſecond marriage was ſo extremely fruitful, - 
that in four years he was the father of ſeven 
more children. | 
« Meantime I grew up in rural inno- 
cence, when the lord of the eſtate returned 
from his travels. He had reſided ten 
years in France, nine of which had been 
paſſed in the Baſtile. Whether he were 
really urged by an unfortunate paſſion, or 
that in his Pariſian ſolitude he had planned 
a romance which he was now determined 
to realiſe, I will not pretend to decide ; 
but ſo it was, that he very ſoon began to 

make attempts upon my virtue.“ 
I thought of the family phyſiognomy, 
She continued. | 
« His attempts were not, however, 
crowned with ſucceſs. T received his ad- 
vances with indignation, and in a ſhort 
time he ceaſed to importune me. I 
believed him humbled, and that my 
F 4 reſiſtance 


| 
| 
| 
| 
. 
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te ſiſtance had inſpired him with ſo much 
eſteem for me, that he was aſhamed of 


the diſgraceful project he had entertained. 


« But ſhortly after my father was called 
to a very ſtrict account for his ſtewardſhip 
of the eſtate, In doing this, the ample pro- 


perty he had acquired only was taken into 


the reckoning, not the many years he had 
ſpent in acquiring it, and he was threatened 
with being Cciſmiſſed from his office, de- 
prived of his ij|-gotten wealth, as it was 


called, deprived alſo of his good name, 


and. reduced to ſhame and beggary. 
© In. this embarraſſed ſituation, he re- 
ceived propoſals for a convention from the 


young lord, of which 1, unhappy wretch ! 


was to be the price. His honour and pro- 
perty were to remain alike untouched, 
provided he would yield me up to the em- 
braces. of his perſecutor, Alas! the temp- 
tation was too powerful; my unnatural 
father aſſented to theſe conditions, and 
wich . Jike coldneſs of blood, as a judge 
condemns a thief to the gallows, did he 
inform me that I was to be made an offer- 
ing to Baal, and commanded me not to at- 

65 tempt. 


„ 
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tempt reſiſtance, or even to make any 
ſhew of reluctance; becauſe, he ſaid, it 
was but [reaſonable to part with a tooth, 
when the anguiſh of the whole body might. 
ſo eaſily be relieved. 

« The horror I manifeſted at his words, 
my prayers, my tears—all—a]l were in- 
effectual to move him; and he had even 
the barbarity to tell me, with a coolneſs 
which added mockery to inſult, that 
all theſe were mere ſound and grimace. 
« Oh unpaternal heart!” I. exclaimed, 
«© formed of Platina *, hard and impene- 
trable even to fire itſelf!” I could fay 
no more; a deep and ſuffocating agony 
deprived me of utterance, .nay almoſt {of 
my ſenſes. But at the firſt moment of 
recollection I packed up a few trifles, re- 
ſol ved to endure any thing rather than ſub» 
mit to ſuch diſgrace, and under favour of 
a bright moon-light night, quitted my fa- 


A very hard kind of metal, found by the Rio 
di Pinto in Spaniſh, America, and which is indiſſol- 
vable by fire. It is little known in Europe, its im- 
portation being forbidden on account of its being 
aled. to adulicrate gold. Aaelung i Dit, 

F 5 ther's 
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ther's houſe as a fugitive, whence I had 
otherwiſe never departed but as a bride.” 
Here the maiden's agony roſe to ſuch a 
height, that ſhe could proceed no farther, 
« Forbear to weep, my daughter,” ſaid I 
in a tone of compaſſion, . forbear to weep!” 
and ſo. ſaying, I wiped from her eyes two 
drops ſo large that they appeared like 
melted hail-ſtones. She was not inſenſible 
to- my kindneſs, but ſeemed inſpired with 
confidence, and raiſing up her hat as 
if to breathe more freely, ſhewed me an 
innocent, angelic phyſiognomy, ſuch as 
Eve's. in paradiſe, when taken from the 
ribs of Adam, ſhe firſt appeared before 
him in a yet-guiltleſs world, 
1 ſcarcely to this hour: can aſcertain 
preciſely what were then my feelings. 
I; believe I was at one glance plunged 
over head and ears in love, as is ſaid 
of the man who firſt found the Graces. 
Indeed this was not ſurpriſing, ſince the 
twilight of evening beaming through the 
green arch of. the trees, gave a perfect 
appearance of enchantment to the form: 


and features of the maiden. Such was the 
fullneſs- 
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fullneſs of my heart, that I could not help 
exclaiming with Lavater, « Heavens what 
a countenance |! fair and lovely as the odour 
exhaled from the moſt precious ointment !'* 
Ah! who could deſcribe the ſweet ſcent of 
the ointment poured from the head of the: 
angelic maiden, ſoftly trickling even to the 
hem of her garment! How broken were 
now my words; I was unable to utter a 
connected ſentence. I made a ſign to the 
charming creature to follow me; and ſhe 
followed. | 

As we paſled together through the cur- 
rant hedge, I took ſo many ſtolen glances 
at her, that I began at laſt to fear they 
had given riſe to diſagreeable conjectures 
in her mind, ſince a high degree of embar- 
raſſment was viſible in her countenance.- 
I therefore quickly made a compact with 
my eyes, that they ſhould not look: at the 
lovely creature any more, except in a phyſi- 
ognomical way; although my heart expoſtu- 
lated as warmly with my reaſon againſt this 
reſolution, as did Balaam's aſs againſt his 
maſter's cudgel, 9 
? 6 When 
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When we entered my houſe, how did 
all the-people gape and ſtare, and lay their 
heads. together, and mutter this and that. 
I immediately ordered Mrs. Gertrude, my 
houſekeeper, to be called, and gave the 
maiden in charge to her, with ſtrict and 
ſolemn injunctions to pay her all poſſible 
attention, and let her have whatever he. 
might want. 

Her name and place of abode ſhe. could 
not be perſuaded to diſcloſe ; ſhe only 
anſwered my. houſekeeper, who was ex- 
tremely inquiſitive upon this point, that 
her Chriſtian name was Sophia. No 
ſooner did the fool hear this, than ſhe. 
aſked with an impertinent ſneer, whether 
ſhe were the famous Sophia who periſhed 
in her journey from Memel to Saxony“? 

Limmediately began prattling on other ſub- 
jects in hopes to divert her attention from 
this folly and impertinence.; but] ſaw not- 
withſtanding, from the expreſſive look 
which the poor girl caſt upon the bab- 

In alluſion, to a celebrated German TOmnnce, cal- 
led ** Sophy*s journey from Memel to Saxony,” Tranſl. 

9 bling 
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bling Gertrude, that ſhe was not inſenſible 
to the mockery. 

I: now entreated her to give me her 
hiſtory more at large, in which ſhe kindly. 
gratified me. Oh how did I'watchevery look, 
how devour every ſyllable; while every. 
look, every geſture, was to me a more 
full aſſurance of the truth of her ſtory, 
than the depoſition of three ſworn witneſſes. 

Before we ſeparated. for the night, 1 
took a ſketch. of her profile, and retired. 
to my cloſet to examine it. Each feature 
beſpoke a pure, a heavenly mind; the 
forchead ſo capable of impreſſion, ſo void: 
of all obliguity ; the noſe ſo demonſtra- 
tive of a chaſte and noble foul; the eyes ſo 
languiſhing in the extatic tranſports of in- 
corporeal love ; and above all, the velvety 
ſoftneſs of the ear. bore. an indeſcribable 
expreſſion. of ſweetneſs. and gentleneſs. 
Senſibility and tenderneſs of heart fat on 
the upper lip, and about the whole mouth 
hovered the grace of intellectual lovelineſs. 

© Oh thou heavenly creature ! welcome, 
thrice welcome under my roof!“ I ex- 
claimed in tranſport. © Be it a facred 
aſylum 
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aſylum for thy modeſty and innocence ! 
Soft and gentle be thy ſlumbers! May 
no vain alarms for thy virtue diſturb thy 
repoſe! It is to thee an immortal Apis, 
which will guard thee more ſecurely againſt 
the arrows of ſeduction than the iron lattice 
ſecured with bolts and bars. Soft be thy 
Aumbers, till the bright morning ſun, to 
whom alone 1s permitted the tranſport of 
beholding thee extended on thy chaſte bed, 
ſhall awaken thee again to the enjoyment 
of a day of happineſs only to be purchaſed 
by a life ſpotleſs as thine!“ 

With theſe, and the like enthuſiaſtic 
reflections, I laid myſelf down upon my 
bed, put out my light, and fell inſtantly into- 
a moſt compoſed and happy ſleeꝑ. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


St. Bonaventura's Day. 
Meditation. 


My good neighbour Captain Rambold 
importuned me ſo extremely to ſtand 
godfather to one of his ſons, that I could 
not refuſe him, but was obliged to take 
upon myſelf this Chriſtian duty, After 
the baptiſin, many jokes and much face- 
tiouſneſs paſſed among, the company, as 
well as much ſerious: and inſtructive con- 
verſation, The goſſips invited on the 
occaſion, including, thoſe who were ab- 
ſent, amounted to three and thirty, on 
which Doctor Baldrian, who is. always 
ready with ſome piece of banter, ob- 
ſerved, that the number was ſomewhat 
ominous. For. three and. thirty, he faid, 
was the half of ſixty-ſix, and ſixty-ſix was 
the minor number of the Apocalyptical 
beaſt, and the full number of the corpor- 

; ation 
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ation of Berlin. critics. Hence he read 
in the nativity of the new- born infant, 
that he: would hereafter make half as much 
noiſe in the world as one, or perhaps as 
both theſe things ſtamped with the num- 
ber of ſixty-ſix. 

The child's fatker explained the matter 
otherwiſe, He ſaid the number thirty- 
three had always been lucky to him; he 
was born in the year thirty-three ; it was 
in his three and thirtieth year that he was 
preſented with his company in Holland; 
and in his three and thirtieth year that he 
was married. Finally, that the mother of 
the child. being alſo now in her three and 
thirtieth year, he had purchaſed the ticket 
number thirty-three in the lottery, which 
had come up a great prize, and he was 
the re fore determined to 1nvite three and 
thirty goſſips at the child's chriſtening. 

After the firſt tumult of converſation 
had ſomewhat. ſubſided, and the coffee 
was brought about, an old aunt drew 
forth a ſilk handkerchief, which opening 
flowly. and folemnly, ſhe. produced a 
folded paper, containing, as I ſuppoſed, 

| the: 
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the uſual chriſtening preſent for her god- 
ſon. But no ; it was a formula of bleſſing: 
of the Gaflnerian manufactory, and equally 
uſeſul both to children and grown perfons 
as a charm, to protect the former from 
the rickets, the latter from ſterility ;. a 
complaint againſt which neither the cap- 
tain nor Mrs, Rambold appeared to want 
any charm, This ſhe preſented in great 
form to her god-child, obſerving at the 
ſame time that people now-a-days affected 
very much to deſpiſe ſuch things, but 
for her part ſhe was a friend to. them, 
fince if they were of no benefit, at leaſt 
they could do no harm. Yet at laſt the good 
aunt would freely have given a dozen of 
| formulas to be able to recal what ſhe had 
done ; for the monſter Baldrian, drawing 
up his Hippocratian noſe into an inveterate 
ſneer, immediately fell upon her like a. 
wild cat, declared ſhe was guilty of an. 
encroachment upon his province, and 
ſcizing the ſormula as. contraband ware, 
crurapled it together with both his hands. 
Nay he even threatened the old lady with 
a, proceſs in the eccleſiaſtical court, and 

would 
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would doubtleſs have carried his menaces 
into execution but for the inter poſition of 
the maſter of the houſe. 

The eccleſiaſtics preſent, meanwhile, 
had collected themſelves into a diſtinct 
circle, and entertained each other with 
much edify ing and inſtructive converſation; 
condoling together equally upon the black 
maggot which had ſo much injured the 
corn, and the lamentable progreſs made 
by heterodoxy. The anti-ſymboliſts were 
ſeverely chaſtiſed, and the ceremony of 
the day gave ample opportunity for deſ- 
canting on the new doctrine of baptiſm. 
The reverend ſynod were extremely in- 
dignant with a great doctor in divinity, 
who profeſſed, in ſome of his writings, 
to conſider baptiſm as nothing more than 
an engagement on the part of the parents 
to educate their children in the precepts. 
of Chriſtianity. Indeed they went near 
to pronounce an eccleſiaſtical ſentence of 
death upon him in which I ſhould heartily 
have voted ad ignem. On this doctrine 
another great work has alſo been lately 
written, full of the groſſeſt errors, but it 
has 
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has not done much miſchief, ſince nobody 

has yet been at the trouble of reading it. 
Maſter Dunkler, who is no friend to this 
piece- meal work, and who, by the way, 
is the very ſame parſon with whom Wie- 
land had once ſo long a converſation, when 
the divine ran the poet ſo hard, as is fully 
and amply related in the German Mercury, 
obſerved that he thought our particular 
church was extremely happy, ſince amid 
the perpetual ebb and flow of theological 
doctrines and opinions theſe all devouring 
waves never reached us till they had ſpent 
their force upon the fandy ſhore, and loſt 
the power of ſwallowing and ingulphing. 
Therefore if the deceaſed Luther of bleſſed 
memory, could riſe again and hold a viſit- 
ation of the church, we ſhould fare much 
better with him than the energetic and 
enquiring theologians, or the whole tribe 
of theological mechanics, faſhion. makers, 
ſhavers, - and. curlers, who adjuſt their 
modes of faith ad genium ſeculi, and prune 
them, trim them, powder and curl them, 
according to their own fancies, till their 
lovely ſimplicity is loſt, and they look 
like. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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like a poor abandoned female, dreſſed up 


for a feſtal day. Better too than all the 
exegetical worms and inſets who fall upon 
the holy ſcriptures, and with their ſnouts 
extract from them all the pure milk, which, 


from the inward ſtructure of their. maws, 


and the nature of their digeſtion, turns to a 
ſort of chyle, adapted only to the nouriſh» 
ment of their own carcaſes: à chyle 
bearing no reſemblance to honey, which 
ſweetens our food and renders it palatable, 
but one that is, and will always remain, no 
better than dregs and excrement, | 

All this Maſter Dunkler ſaid after his 
faſhion, but L have tranſlated it into mine, 
and noted it down in my journal, becauſe 
jt gave occaſion to a very fine train of re- 
flection in my mind, 

Tam only. a ſimple layman, but never- 
theleſs I cannot endure that any one ſhould 
impute error to the mode of faith I have 
followed from my very earlieſt youth. 
The pernicious thirſt of novelty which 
pervades the preſent times, has however 


ſo warmly attacked even our theologians, 


that fince the ſymbolical bit and bridle. wer? 
ſtripped. 
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ſtripped over their ears, they have left the 
beaten path, and now gallop about the 
field, one this way, another that, with 
ſuch ſtrange twiſtings and turnings, that a 
man is ſoon weary with running after them, 
and glad to quit the chace, and ſeek re- 
poſe upon ſome verdant bank. | 

I am not of opinion that faith, hke law, 
ſhould be permitted to wear a waxen 
noſe which a man may mould this way or 
that at his pleaſure, If it be left at theoption 
of individuals to turn and ſcrew our ſyſtem 
of belief according to the whim of the 
moment, the whole machine mult ſoon 
be deſtroyed. The adherents of theſe re- 
forms, as they call them, are like a man who 
once poſſeſſed an excellent inſtrument 
made by a very capital maſter, which he 
put into the hands of ſome bungler to im- 
prove, who turned and twiſted the pegs 
and ſtrings firſt to the right, then to the 
left, till it was deprived of all power of 
producing harmony, and could only be 


reſtored by the hands of its original con- 
ſtructor. 
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It was to obviate theſe inconveniences 
that our forefathers compiled the ſymboli- 
cal books, which comprehended all that 
appeared to them true and 4mportant in 
our religious faith, They wiſely conſidered 
that thoſe who profeſſed theſe doctrines, and 
ſuch alone they thought worthy to be admit- 
ted within the pale of the church, could 
have no objection to binding themſelves by 
oath, or in any other way that ſhould ſeem 
good in their eyes, to make them their 
ſole guide in their inſtructions to their 
flocks. But in our days there has been 
much outcry and diſputation on this ſubject 
as being a matter of conſcience. Excuſe 
me there: it is neither more nor leſs 
than a civil contract made by the members 
of a party for the erection of their inſtitu- 
tion. If all are agreed in making this 
contract, tis well! Does any one wiſh 
to ſeparate himſelf again, tis well allo; 
he receives his paſſport and departs in 
peace. But as to altering and improving 
the articles of the infticution, no one muſt 
dare to undertake that arbitrarily, -and of 
his own head, eyen though he ſhould find 

| them 
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them defeRive in a thouſand inſtances. 
Where does a faultleſs human work 
exiſt? In all codes of laws that ever 
were framed, from that of the wiſe Ly- 
curgus, to the new Ruſſian code; amid 
much good, much imperfection has been 
alſo interwoven, Notwithſtanding this, 
they have paſſed current in their reſpective 
kingdoms, and entwined all the parts and 
members into a firm and indiſſoluble whole; 
preſerved all the wheels of the ſtate ma- 
chine in a regular and equable motion, 
ſo as to keep them in good order for a long 
time, like a watch, which goes ſo much 
the better the leſs the wheels and works 
are diſturbed. But now in doctrinal points 
every one is for altering the hand. 

How this comes about is no myſtery to 
me. The more I reflect upon the matter 
the more clearly I am convinced that our 
faith-tinkers propoſe to themſclves by this 
means the obtaining of a two-fold end. 

In the firft place, though the vocation 
of theſe ſame tinkers be purely ſpiritual, 
they are yet men, and conſequently have 
kuman paſſions. What wonder then that 


chey 
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they ſhould frequently, Hike us laymen, be 
inſpired with an irreſiſtible impulſe to aim 
at emerging from obſcurity, and feel an 
ardent ambition to become great lights in 
the clerical heavens. Now ſhould no one 
ſtep aſide out of the common path, none 
would appear particularly conſpicuous to 
the eyes of gazers ; all would ſhine in one 
common maſs like the ſtars in the milky 
way, not ſparkle with the diſtinguiſhed 
ſplendour of the brilliant Sirius. Thence 
ariſe the races we are daily witneſſing after 
boldneſs, novelty, and ſingularity of 
opinion, which keep ſo many lungs, fo 
many fingers, and ſo many printing preſſes 
in perpetual motion: thence, alſo, the 
painting, the carving, the gilding, that 
adorn ſo many churches, each ſtriving to 
outſhine the other, by which means all 
places devoted to religion acquire a wholly 
new exterior, like the chapel of Loretto. 
Yet would theſe innovators do well. to 
reflect how much this ſacred edifice has 
loſt intrinſically by ſuch an acceſſion of out- 
ward ſplendour. How much more had 


it excited the pure deyotion of the pious 
pilgrim, 
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pilgrim, left in the ſi nple form ia which 
it was tranſported ſo many miles by the 
holy angel, than decked in its preſent coſtly 
trappings, when inſtead of being worſhip- 
ped with the eyes of faith alone, it excites 
emotions and wiſhes in the boſom which 
are any thing elſe rather than religious. 

The ſecond cauſe of all this clamour 1s, 
that the dignitaries of the church concern 
themſelves about nothing but lolling at cale 
in their great chairs, eating, drinking, 
and ſleeping, nor ever think of mounting a 
hobby -horſe, which by ſetting a good ex- 
ample to the inferior clergy, would prove 
of real advantage to the church. It was 
a wiſe inſtitution of former days, that 
the Grand Sultan ſhould always be compel- 
led to learn ſome trade or exerciſe for the 
employment of his leiſure hours, that he 
might have ſomething to occupy his 
mind beſides the buſineſs of his (tation, 
and might not have recoutle to ſtrangling 
his Baſhaws for amuſement. One therefore 
was a turner, another an archer, another 
a huntſman, But this good cuſtom is I 
tear fallen into diſuſe, ſince the preſent 
VOL, I, G potentate 
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potentate has in the courſe of his reign diſ- 
patched ſuch a number of Viziers and 
Muftis into exile, and planted the heads 
of ſo many Schieks and Hoſpodars on the 
walls of his Seraglio. 

Never was a theological nthologilt, 
muſcle- collector, butterfly- hunter, bee- 
maſter, or botanizer, known to be in- 
fected with heterodoxy, or to be ſeized 
with the reformation mania, But who 
can ſay what might not have been done 
by the deceaſed Provoſt Sueſimilch, or 
by the reverend Mr. Schafer, Mr. Eiſen, 
Mr. Hahn, Mr. Fulda, Mr. Bergmann, 
and many others I could name, who, to 
judge by the velocity of their pens, would 
have made terrible havoc with matters of 
faith had they once begua to attack them, 
if each had not happily found a hobby- 
horſe on which they performed their evo- 
lutions ſo entirely to their own ſatisfaction, 
and to the approbation of all ſpectators, 
that they had ſcarcely leiſure to conſider 
whether the church had any faith or doc- 


trines at all, | 
Obe 
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One of theſe, not having the fear of the 
angel at the threſhing floor of Araunah 
before his eyes, employed himſelf with 
unwearied aſſiduity in making a Cenſus of 
the people. The ſecond, what a wonder- 
ful inveſtigator of the properties of plants 
and inſeQs ! how indefatigable in writing! 
how inexhauſtible in inventing! What 
a rich aſſemblage of materials did he not 
collect for making paper! What variety 
of plants and inſects did he not grind to- 
gether for that purpoſe !—nay ſuch was his 
ſpirit of enterprize, ' that I doubt not, had 
the whole creation been in his power 1t 
would all have gone into his paper-mill *. 
Betweerr him and his brother in invention, 
the third upon this liſt, what havoc has 
not been mate among the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, for the Jatter has been 
no leſs aſſiduous in extracting ſavoury 
quinteſſences from plants and animals, than 
the former 1n converting them into paper. 
Many a little box has he done himſelf the 


„This was written about the time when a variety 
of plans were ſet on foot in Germany for making 
paper, particularly from aquatic plants, —Trar/fl. 
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honour of ſending into many a palace, to 
favour the ſoups and ſauces at many a royal 
rable, and many a compliment has he con- 
ſequently received from many a crowned 
head. The fourth is like Tubal-Cain, 
complete maſter of the art of working 
metals. The fifth digs in the walte of 
obſolete records for the roots of the Ger- 
man language, and underſtands the art of 


dreſſing them palatably. And the ſixth 


writes the hiſtory of his native province, 
to give himſelf an opportunity of preſenting 
the public with an elegant engraving of 
his parſonage houſe. All theſe purſuits 
are carried on without the leaſt injury to 
their reſpective employments, like that of 
the apoſtle who wove carpets. 

Would that all our divines might take 
example from theſe their brethren! That 
no one would fit down to his deſk to in- 
vent a new opinion till he had in the 
courſe of the year recled off a certain num- 
ber of pounds of filk the produce of his 
own worms; or made a dozen or two of 
burning glaſſes and ſolar microſcopes; or 


worked up ſome quintals of mahogany ; 
or, 
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or, ſhould his mind be turned to ſpecula- 
tion, till he had made hi mſelf complete 
maſter of phyſiognomy, to the end that 
this moſt uſeſul, ſalutary, and ſoul- re- 
viving ſcience, might the ſooner throw off 
its children's ſhoes, and be reduced to the 
ſame certainty as chemiſtry. Were but ſucii 
occupations ardently followed, we ſhould no 
longer ſce the daughters of Sion fo laden 
with faſhionable tinſel and ornament, that 
their true form is hardly to be diſcerned. 

For indeed when I compare the phyũog- 
nomy of our church's faith, at the preſent 
time, with that of two centuries back, I 
find lefs reſemblance between them than 
between Captain Rambold and his neu- 
born ſon, in whoſe fundamental phyſiog- 
nomy, after much inveſtigation, I was fo 
happy as to diſcover a reſemblance that 
gave me more ſatisfaction than if I had ſeen 
the ſatellites of Venus in the ſun. 

In truth I had intended, that this reſem- 
blance ſhould be the ſubject of my this 
day's phy ſiognomical meditation; but the 
theological matter thruſt itſelf in, and 
prevented my making the proper ob- 

3 {crvations 
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ſervations for eſtabliſhing the likeneſs be- 
eween the young and the old profile, till the 
child had ſo diſtorted its contour with a 
terrible ſquall, that it rather reſembled 


that of a ſea- cat, than of a Dutch captain. 


Now as lam extremely deſirous of know- 


ing whether the fundamental phyſiognomy 
remains after death, and as my god-ſon is 


a weakly child, I have requeſted, 1n caſe it 
ſhould pleaſe God to take him to himſelf, 
that I may have immediate information of 


the event. Then would I haſten to my 


neighbour's, and inſtruft myſelf alſo upon 
this point, to the end that my phyſiogno- 
mical creed may be the re ſult of conviction 
from my own experience, and not implicit 
faith; according to the old ſaw, “ What 
the eye ſees, the heart believes.“ 
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CHAP. IX. 
St, Mary Magaalene's Day. 


Upon the Aatinal Stupidity, and propenſity 
to Butting and Clawing, of the Human 
Species. 


Wars any thing vexes a man, the whole 
creation around him aſſumes a new aſpect; 
every thing appears gloomy and diſtorted, 
nothing is right, nothing pleaſant. On 
the contrary when a man is happy, his 
attention is fixed only upon things ho- 
mogeneous to his ſituation, he overlooks 
all diſagreeable objects, and contemplates 
nothing but what excites pleaſing ideas, 
This theory J have laid down from my 
own experience, and find that when ap- 
plied to phy ſiognomp, it is of equal weight 
with any upon which its inventor has ever 
ſo loudly trumpeted the ivenza about the 
ſtreets. 

| G 4 And 
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And now tis as clear to me as noon= 
day why ſo many people, the Gottingen 
critics among others, often pronounce ſo 
different a judgment upon the characters 
of the countenances in the Fragments 
from Lavater himſelf, The gentlemen's 
rempers are not attuned preciſely to the 
ſame key as the author's, and thus the 
point of view in which the countenance 1s 
contemplated is imperceptibly varied, 
For as according to P. Hell's poſition, 
every man ſees his own rainbow and his 
own north-light, ſo every phy ſiognomiſt 
ſees his appropriate contour, which varies 
according to the diſpoſition of mind in 
which it is viewed, 

This alſo explains to me another pro- 
blem of the benevolent Lavater's, which 
before appeared wholly inexplicable. He 


ſays ſomewhere in the Fragments, It 


generally happens, at leaſt three times in 
the year, that certain countenances fall in 
my way, from which I cannot avoid in- 
voluntarily turning aſide, and if I bein a 
room with them, Iam forced to quit it and 
go out into the freſh air, And why are 

they 
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they ſo inſufferable to my eyes? The 
anſwer is ſimple, becauſe the features are 
fo manifeſtly heterogeneous to my own.” 

But this anſwer I conſider as of no ac- 
count. If among ſo many hundred, or 
perhaps thouſand faces as the phyſiognomilt 
ſees in a year, only three or four are fo 
heterogeneous to him, that his own and 
theirs cannot co-exiſt, then mult hetero- 
geneouſneſs be a very rare commodity; 
inſtead of one conſtantly to be found in 
all our ſtreets and markets. And indeed 
ſuppoſing the countenance ever ſo hetero- 
geneous, how could that be aſcertained by 
any phyſiognomiſt without analyſing it? 
*T is not with the features of the face as 
with the ſmell of the caftor, which the 
moment it comes within reach of a noſe 
of great ſenſibility, makes ſo ſtrong an 
impreſſion upon the whole frame of the 
perſon as to occaſion giddineſs, 0 
and nauſea. 

I ſhould therefore explain the matter 
thus. It is not the heterogeneouſneſs of 
the countenance, but the good man's own. 
humour that makes him. turn away. from 
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it ſo haſtily. Something perhaps had 
vexed and teazed him which had unharmo- 
nized his ſoul, as has happened to me for 
two days paſt, conſequently he could ſee 
nothing but diſſonance in the features, 
and his eye was quick at marking every 
blemiſh which in a better humour he had 
overlooked ; he was, in ſhort, exactly in 
that diſpoſition of mind, when the fancy 
plays her legerdemain tricks with us, and 
transforms a gnat into a rhinoceros, Un- 
der ſuch circumſtances 'tis no wonder 
that he has been obliged to withdraw and 
breathe the freſh air. | 

I haye myſelf experienced what influence 
the want of harmony in the ſoul has upon 
the phy ſiognomical judgment. Since I 
have been ſo much diſconcerted in my 
temper, I have conſidered the countenances 
of almoſt all my friends and acquaintance 
in this neighbourhood, in a very different 
point of view from what I had done be- 
fore ; yet the very ſame features, the very 
ſame lines remain that I have analyſed a 
hundred times both ſingly and collectively, 


and have adjuſted and arranged according 
to 
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to the ſtricteſt and moſt eſtabliſhed rules 
of phyſiognomy. When the weather in 
my upper regions is cloudy, I could ealily 
make as many variations in my phyſiogno- 
mical codex as Dr. Kennicott in his He- 
brew, and it might remain a queſtion to 
the remoteſt poſterity which of our colla- 
tions was of moſt uſe to the world. 

Over the writing- table in my cloſet are 
twenty-four profiles of my neighbours of 
both ſexes, in which my ſpleen has diſ- 
covered an air of dullneſs, diſtortion, con- 
traction, and confuſion, that I never per- 
ceived before. Hence fancy involuntarily 
paints ſo much reſcmblance to ani- 
mals in all their contours, that I cannot 
forbear perceiving in one the butting fore- 
head of the bull or the ram, in another the 
dullneſs of the ſheep, in a third the nib- 
bling mouth of the hare, in a fourth the 
ſuſpicious watchfulneſs of the ſtag, here 
the craft of the fox, there the treachery 
of the cat, here the fierceneſs of the wolf, 
there the indolence of the ſloth. Theſe 
variations I ſhall note down, to fee whether 
aſter ſome time the profiles will appear to 
@& 6 me 
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me the ſame as at preſent; or whether, 
with the returning ſerenity of my temper, 
their original ſweetneſs, openneſs, honeſty, 
and candour, will not alſo return, 

Number three. A female ſilhouette 
entered in my phyſiognomical manual, as 
having a noſe that inſpired me with the 
higheſt eſteem and reſpect, but on which I 
now fee ſuperlative ſcorn inſtead of calm 


prudence and diſcretion. 

Number four. A countenance full of 
energy and animation, full of wit, humour, 
and ſenſibility. Now, the contour of an 
ape full of ridiculous grimace; the man 
ſeems fit for nothing but to take a curved 
ſpring through a hoop. 

Number ſeven. Piety and domeſtic 
virtue, good nature, a ſpirit of order and 
economy in the female department, ſilent 
activity without words or buſtle; in the 
chin the pureſt feminine Bonhommie. Thus 
the manual. The preſent appearance, 
however, is of an- arrant ſhrew, with a 

rpetual ebb and flow of paſſion, which 
annihilates all domeſtic peace and comfort; 
and in the chin appears inceſſant talkative- 
nels, 


-- 
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neſs, particularly when the ſubje& turns 
upon traducing her neighbours, 

Number twelve, A manly ſpirited face. 
In the ſpace between the forehead and 
noſe, I read ſound underſtanding, and in 
the lips ardent friendſhip and inflexible 
integrity. Now, it appears the countenance 
of a ſtupid awkward country bumpkin, 
full of ſtubborneſs and inſolence; in ſhort 
a creature wrapped in a coat of mail like 
the rhinoceros-beetle on which *tis im- 
poſſible to make any impreſſion. 

Number ſeventeen. A lovely young 
creature full of naĩvetẽ and good humour; 
the forehead completely feminine, tender- 
neſs and affection in the noſe. Now, a 
meretricious coquette concealed under the 
maſk of childiſh innocence, and while 
tooking as if fhe would not injure a fly, 
in fact turning this way and that to re 
whom ſhe can devour, 

But I am weary of tranſcribing - theſe 
variations, and here are ſufficient to aſcer- 
tain whether the weeds that ill-humour 
has ſown among my phyfiognomical wheat, 
will gain a firm footing in the foil, or 

whether 
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whether the corn will not at length get 
the better, and choak the thorns and - 
thiſtles ere they acquire ſtrength and ſta- 
mina. No wonder, however, that when 
the quiet unvarying ſhades offend me ſo 
much, the originals with their noſes drawn 
up into a ſneer ſhould be tenfold more 
oftenſive. In fact I cannot now enter a 
circle of my acquaintance without finding 
myſclfthree times in a minute, in the fame 
predicament, that Lavater ſcarcely ex- 
perienced three times in a year. I am ſo 
croſſed by diſagreeable, heterogeneous 
countenances, ,as to be perpetually com- 
pelled to have recourſe to his ſpecific, and 
revive my ſpirits with breathing the freſh 
air. 
Blut indeed this is the fault of my neigh- 
bours themſelves, who have completely 
exhauſted my patience, more particularly 
the originals of the profiles above enume- 
rated. There has been ſuch a wonderment 
and hubbub raiſed in the pariſh about my 
Sophy, as if ſhe were ſome ſtrange animal, 
a Syren at leaſt, half fiſh, half woman, that 


I cannot ſtir without being inceſſantly peſ- 
tered 
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tered upon the ſubject. My houſe is never 
free from viſitors. Not a public houſe 
within twenty miles, how excellent ſoever 
the fare promiſed by the hoſt, has half 
the influx of company that my humble 
roof has had, ſince the arrival of my new 
inmate. Sophy is conſtantly the ſecond 
topic diſcuſſed in all companies, for the 
weather ſtill holds the firſt place; and 
as ſoon as ſhe enters the room, nothing 
is to be ſeen but ſignificant nods, and 
winks, and whiſpers, particularly among 
the women. They all fall upon the lovely 
girl, as it fares with a luckleſs pullet who 
may happen to ſtray from her own yard, 
and viſit that of her neighbours, when 
every creature that wears a bill, cock and 
hen, duck and drake, draw up in array 
againſt her, nay even the great red-noſed 
turkey-cock, ſetting up his tail, flies at her 
and gives her a peck that ſhe remem- 
bers for the reſt of her life. 

The poor thing meantime appears fo 
modeſt, and ſhews ſuch an amiable em- 
barraſſment, as renders her doubly in- 
tereſling, Her ſweet languiſhing blue 

eyes 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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eyes are fixed on the ground unable to en- 


dure the penetrating - falcon glances of 
theſe unhallowed gazers. Her cheeks are 
tinted with a delicate bluſh, at the imper- 
tinences by which ſhe is aſſailed, and ia 
which auſtere virtue always gives itſelf un- 
bounded latitude, when it ſees in the 
countenance any thing that fancy repre- 
ſents as the expreſſion of a Lais, —a bluſh 
which indignation encreaſes by degrees to 
a glow that requires a gentle tear to cool 


it, while the tear falling as on burning iron, 


appears to evaporate ere it can reach her 
ſwelling boſom. | 

At firſt this inquiſitiveneſs with regard 
to Sophy gave me no concern, for I con- 


fidered it as idle female curioſity, and 
nothing more. I gave the amiable creature 


decent clothes that ſhe might be fit to ap- 


pear in company, and always made her {it 
at my table, when ſhe ſerved me ſo grace- 
fully with her little elegant hand, that my 
eyes required a plate much more than my 
ſtomach; for her hand is indeed not leſs 
exquiſite in beauty and proportion than any 


to be found in the Fragments, But this 
guile- 
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guileleſs benevolence was ſoon cruelly miſ- 
interpreted: envy and ill-will ſkulked be- 
hind her chair in the parlour, lurked 
among the hedges and buſhes as we walked 
together, trotted behind the carriage when 
we took a ride, ſquinted out of every 
window as we went to church, and com- 
mented in their diabolic manner upon all 
my looks and actions with regard to Sophy, 
as if ſhe had been a Dalilah come to ſhave 
my head, 

This hateful ſuſpicion was ſoon ſo deeply 
rooted in people's minds, that pure truth 
had no power againſt it, A hundred times 
did Sophy repeat her ſtory, and always 
with a candour and ſincerity in her man- 
ner, a freedom and openneſs in her coun- 
tenance, that beſpoke a pure and unſullied 
conſcience, Oh Sophy ! Sophy! if thy 
countenance be deceitful, phyſiognomy 
is indeed merely ideal! When lately we 
held a meeting of our phy ſiognomical club, 
I produced my Sophy's profile, together 
with my interpretation of it, and as this 
was pronounced by the gentlemen to be 
incontrovertibly right, I ventured to preſent 

| the 
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the original, Oh what emotions did the 
ſight of her raiſe in their boſoms! How 
did they examine every feature, in which 
they read ſo much goodneſs, ſo much 
ſweetneſs, ſuch a noble ſoul, that it ſeemed 
as if they could never be tired with gazing, 
till at length to ſpare my lovely creature's 
modeſty, I was obliged to wiſh them good 
night and retire with her. 

All theſe arguments, however, are con- 
ſidered as worth exactly nothing by a parcel 
of unphyſiognomical heads, who negligent- 
ly put together by mother Nature, have 
no penetration in their eyes, but have fo 
much the more dullneſs and animal propen- 
fity to butting in their foreheads. 

There comes, firſt ane, then another, 
of my neighbours, whiſpering confidenti- 
ally ſome old ſaw in my ears, ſuch as 
ce Joo before you leap,” or, © all is not 
gold that glitters,” or, „ an ounce of pru- 
dence is worth a pound of ſilver, and the 
like ;—looking at the ſame time ſo very 
wiſe, myſterious, and ſignificant, that 
one would ſuppoſe they were communicat- 


ing a ſnug piece of high treaſon at leaſt. 
Others 
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Others ſay it is not for nothing that ſhe 
| conceals her name and place of abode 
ſo cautiouſly, and that I may depend upon 
it, ſome day when I am leaſt on my 
guard, ſhe will take a French leave, but 
not go away empty-handed. In anſwer 
to all this I appeal to her contour, but that 
is an appeal they will not allow, 

Scarcely had I got rid of one of theſe 
troubleſome fellows, the other day, when 
a ſage lady ſeized me by the arm, and 


drawing me aſide, firſt overwhelmed me 
with afſurances of friendſhip, and then in 
the molt ſhameleſs manner poured out 
ſuch a torrent of female follies and prude- 
ries upon the ſubject of concubinage, that 
I could not without difficulty reſtrain my- 
ſelf from vomiting them back again into 
her face, The wits of both ſexes take 
another method; they come in troops like 
fiſh to a bait, and ſnap, and catch, and 
peer, after a look, a word, an innocent 
preſſure of the hand, which they turn and 
twiſt, and crack their jokes upon, at their 
pleaſure. They reſemble the Ichneumon- 
fiy, are artful, inſincere, unwearied in the 

purſuit 
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purſuit of rapine and plun ler, and ſting 
like bees when they begin to ſwarm. What 
was to be done? I borrowed a bee cap 
of a celebrated maſter, which at preſcar 
every one who would not be tormented 
with theſe troubleſome inlets muſt wear 
over his face, and wrapping myſelf in this 
coat of mail, reſolved to let them babble 
on, and not concern myſelf about what 
they faid. But this 1s a kind of armour 
within which a man cannot long ſhelter 
himſelf, He will ſoon find the helmet 
overheat his forehead. 

Two things in a ſhort time diſperſed allmy 
reſolutions. The firſt was a ſermon preach- 
ed by our rector upon the text, Ab/tain 
from all appearance of evil. I would gladly 
think for the ſake of human nature, that 
the netting of the hares was not at the 
bottom of this, but I muſt ſay however, 
that though all the good parſon brought 
forward was very ſmooth and plauſible, 
| yet it was not difficult to diſcover the cloven 
| foot beneath, The fermon was in truth 2 
| church anathema againſt the whole ſcience 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


3 „ — 8 


of phy ſiognomy; and your church anathe- 
mas. 
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mas have much more weight here in 
the country, than in Berlin, or any 
other large town, where people regard ſo 
little what comes from the pulpit, that 
'tis really ſcarcely worth a parſon's while 
to rack his brains for their inſtruction. 

In conſequence of this, ſome days after 
the bailiff's clerk, Wolkmar, a devourer 
of all good and wholeſome admonition, 
began to banter my Philip upon the ſub- 
ject of Sophy. The parſon's daughter 
lately at a viſit ſo beſet the poor girl to 
reveal her name and late place of abode, 
that not knowing how to reſiſt her, ſhe 
at length, to be releaſed from importunity, 
invented an innocent and almoſt una- 
voidable lie, and ſaid ſhe was Philip's 
couſin. Flere was a ne ſubject for ſneers 
and farcaſms among the neighbourhood, 
and Philip's couſin ſoon became a by- 
word and prime jeſt in all companies. 
Mr. Wolkmar among others was pleaſed 
to amuſe himſelf in this way, and obſerved 
to Philip, that he had the ſame office as 


the god Mercury, and in truth he ſeemed 
| to 
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to pimp as ſucceſsfully for his maſter, as 
the other had done for the ſultan of Olym- 
pus. Philip ſet up his creſt at this affront, 
and ſeizing the witling by the collar, 
pimped him inſtantaneouſly ſo hearty a 
blow with his fiſt, that he fairly robbed 
the dentiſt of a job, and releaſed the 
clerk from all farther apprehenſion of the 
tooth- ache, in ſeveral of his lower maſti- 
cators. 

This affair ſoon created the devil of 
an uproar. in the pariſh, and brought ſo 
much ill-will to me and my poor Philip, 
that the finiſhing ſtroke has been put to 
my philanthropy, and I now go ſnarl- 
ing about the houſe, ſo that my domeſtics 
are obliged to get out of my way as faſt as 
poſſible. Every fly I ſee upon the wall 
irritates me. I foam like a bottle of 


Champagne when the air is let into it, 
and the moſt trifling circumſtance in the 
world can draw the cork. Dare any one 
come near me with a word, or even a 
look, that I think is meant as a ſneer at 
Sophy, be he who he will, maſter or 
ſeryant, 
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ſervant, ſo far ſhould I be from dealing 
mildly with him, as David did with the 
boy Abſalom, that he would rather be 
likely to fare like Frederick Eckardt, in 


che hands of Tobias Gebhardt of Bam- 
berg. 
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HAP. X. 
St. James's Day. 
More Correſpondence, 


Soon ſhall I be driven quite mad! 1 
have juſt received aletter from my friend 
Sportler at Geroldſheim in Franconia, 
which has involved me in the deepeſt 
perplexity. One of us muſt be a mere 
fool in the ſcience ; which that may be, 
will appear in due time. I will mean- 
while enter the letter, together with my 
proceedings upon, and anſwer to it, in my 
Journal. The letter runs thus : 


6 


« You are my man. I cannot but 
highly approve of your putting my phyſi- 
ognomical penetration to the proof before 
you would ſhake hands with me, as a 
brother in the ſcience, If, according to 
the 
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the Lavaterian doctrine, of the truth of 
which no under-graduate in the ſtudy muſt 
venture to doubt, among ten thouſand 
perſons who are diſpoſed to cultivate the 
ſcience, ſcarcely one really good phyſiog- 
nomiſt can be ſelected; as from amidſt 
a large heap of fand, perhaps only one 
grain of gold may be waſhed out ; it muſt 
follow that this ſcience cannot want ſmat- 
terers and bunglers, like that of alchymy, 
in which certaialy there are at leaſt an equal 
number of the latter deſcription to one 
adept, if indeed ſuch a phoenix as an adept 
ever had exiſtence, It is the part of pru- 
dence alike to keep the dauber and the 
{coffer at a diſtance, that we may not be de- 
ceived by the one, nor derided by the 
other, Had I not been pretty deep in-the 
{cience, or had I attended more to the 
words of your letter than to the mouth, 
the chin, the noſe, of the profile you ſent 
me, I had perhaps been deceived by it, 
and deſerved only to be numbered among 
the nine thouland nine hundred and 
ninety- nine idiots, unworthy to be admit- 
vol. 1. . ted 
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ted into the phyſiognomical ſandtum ſancto- 
rum. | | 

«© But how deeply ſoever you had laid 
your plan to deceive me, I have been too 
ſharp for you; and notwithſtanding the 
inſinuations in your letter, that the incloſed 
profile was your own, I recognized it im- 
mediately as my ſtray ſheep Dietrich 
Flappert's, without being for a moment 
milled by the frizzed fore- top, the bag, 
and the laced cravat. Indeed I could not 
have been deceived in the true expreſſion 
of raſcality from the very top of the fore- 
head to the extremeſt point of the chin, 
even though you had dreſſed it in a re- 
verend perriwig and a gown and caſſock. 
The queſtion therefore, whether, in the 
arching of this forehead, the riſing of this 
noſe; and the horizontality of this mouth, 
I find any thing worthy of my triendihip, 
anſwers itſelf, I however repeat the 
queſtion to you with regard to the two 
profiles here incloſed. It ere imperti- 
nent in me, ſince you ſtand upon as high 
a ſtep in the phyſiognomical ladder as 
* myſelf, were I to atiempt making the 
ſame 
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ſame. experiment upon you, I ſhall there- 
fore freely confeſs that both profiles be- 
long to the ſame-perſon, and only-obſerve 
that the black one is a more ſpeaking 
likeneſs than that in crayons, Both I 
hope will be judged by you with equal 
candour as the original, 

6 have eagerly expected the phyſiog- 
nomical notice with reſpe& to your ſuſpi- 
_ cious horſe and worm- doctor, but {till in 
vain. Neither have I yet received any 
communication from your magiſtracy in 
a legal way, which is a proof to me that 
in all places the ſacred perſon of Juſtice 


moves on with Wlike ſolemn tortoiſe mo- 
tion.“ por | | 


Thus much for the letter. Ia the firſt 
ebulltions of my anger, I had a great mind 
to have lathered both the bungler's faces 
well, and fent them back 'to him with 
their white beards; or, if I had reaſon to 
think he was bantering me, he ſhould.by 
no means the more have paſſed unpuniſhed, 
But when I came to examine his face, I 
found in it nothing of obliquity, roguery, 

6 inſolence, 
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inſolence, or mockery; not a line in 
common with the profile of Nick Fool. 
Much rather did I appear to be contem- 
| plating the features of a man of worth and 
honour, an upright, conſcientious, though 
perhaps ſomewhat ſtrift magiſtrate, whom 
frequent experience had rendered ſuſpi- 
cious, ſince honeſt people are often de- 
ceived. At the ſame time it occurred to 
to me that the good Sportler's phyſiog- 
Nnomical ſtudy, had not been ſo much 
univerſal, as confined to one particular 
claſs, namely to the obſervation of thoſe 
lines and features that diſtinguiſh the 
worthleſs part of the hygpan ſpecies, ſince 
he was chiefly concerned with the coun- 
tenances of thieves and malefactors. His 
imagination therefore always working up- 
on theſe, might eaſily find a reſemblance, 
-which perhaps had no real exiſtence, be- 
tween my profile, and one that it appears 
had made a particularly ſtrong impreſſion 
vpon him, eſpecially when he had once 
F conceived the idea that I was endeavour- 
ing to put his phyſfiogromical diſcern- 
ment to the teſt, 


Theſe 
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Theſe reflections ſomewhat cooled the 
indignation that at firſt glowed ſo furi- 
ouſly in my boſom. Yet when my own 
theory croſſed my mind, that a true phy- 
ſiognomiſt can only in the main ſee things 
as they really are, though occaſionally his 
judgment may be perverted by the inhar- 
monious ſtate of his mind, I could ſcarcely 
doubt but that lines of knavery yet un- 
perceived by myſelf, muſt lurk fome- 
where in my countenance ; an idea which 
oppreſſed my heart as grievoully as a new 
ſhoe does a corn, Let us examine farther 
ſaid I to myſelf this cameleon face of 
thine, which wears ſo many different 
forms that there ſeems no ſecurity againſt 
the features of a Knipperdollings, a Stor- 
zenbecher “, or ſome other the like devil's 
maſk being at length diſcovered in it. 
Dr. Baldrian lately deſcried a certain local 
phyſiognomy that I have in common with 


* Knipperdollings was a furious and ſanguinary 
fanatic,-Storzenbecher a famous pirate. Both of 
them are deſcribed by Lavater as having counte- 


nances harſh, ferocious, energetic, and unſuſceptible 
of all kind affeAions,— Tranſl. 


E my 
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my peaſants; this I confeſs did not pleaſe 
me at firſt, but ſince I afterwards found 
legitimate reaſons why it might be ſo, I 
acquieſced ; but to liken me to the face 
of a malefaftor—that indeed is beyond a 
Joke. | 

I therefore ſeated myſelf before the 
glaſs, placed on one fide of me a buſt in 
plaiſter, and on the other my portrait, from 
which Lhad anengraving made by Schleuen 
at Berlin, intending it as a contribution to 
the Fragments, but which he made fo 
extremely clowniſh and vulgar, that I 
never ſent it. The artiſt is therefore 
perfectly welcome to have it back again, 
- and it will ferve for any virtuoſo; or 
indeed celebrated man of any deſcrip- 
tion or profeſſion, with whoſe face Mefirs. 
the publiſhers of the Monthly Journals 
and Magazines, may wiſh to embelliſh 
any future number. I collected hkewife 
all the ſhades that had ever been taken of 
me, from the gigantic head upon impe- 
rial folio paper, to the very ſmalleſt re- 
duction of it * for a ri-g, and 


which 
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which indeed deſerves a F tegment to it· 
ſelf in the phyſiognomical repoſitory. YA 

All theſe I arranged Jour me in due 


order, but alas! the glaſs on this occaſion” 
flattered. me as little as Schleuen's engra - 


ving knife. Yet though I was not ſo 


well ſagsfied with my face as upon ſome. 
former inveſtigations, I could not by any 


means diſcover a ſingle feature that would 


authoriſe the iſſuing a criminal proceſs 
againſt me, or even the ſmalleſt reſem- 


blance to the ſuſpicious worm and horſe- 


doctor, except that both countenances 
belong to the claſs oſ the energetic. It 
may be however, that there is ſome 
line in my phyſiognomy which dend es 
penſiveneſs, or melancholy, and this ap- 


proaches ſo near to the line of criminality, 
that the one may poſſibly be miſtaken 


for the other. I cannot ſay indeed the 
ſtamp of raſcality appears to me ſo plainly 
ſtamped on Flappert's phyſiognomy as 
Sportler thinks; but it may be that the 


original expreſſes more than the ſketch. 


For if, according to Lavater, every human 
countenance is aa inexhauſtible ocean, it 
H 4 follows 


1 
& 
* 
* 


fal ” 
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follows that a filhouette cannot be more 
than a ciſtern or little puddle, on which 'tis 
impoſſible for a man of war to manceuvre as 
in the open ſea. Be this as it may ; a ſtrong 
proof of my being in the right is, that 
in my preſent temper of mind, when all is 
untuned within me, and every nerve is 
peculiarly irritable, I cannot ſee all that 
he ſaw; I am therefore firmly of opinion, 
that the ſoul of the phyſiognomiſt may, 
like every other human ſoul, ſometimes 
err in its three operations, however the 
ſcience conſidered in itſelf be infallible like 
the Holy Father of the Catholic Church. 
Aſter pondering well upon the whole 
matr, I at length judged it proper to 
bury Sportler's. unintentional offence in 
oblivion, and only to ſet him right in a 
gentle and moderate anſwer. I ſent to the 
magiſtrate immediately to know how far 
he had proceeded in the affair of the 
horſe and worm- doctor, when TI learned 
that the former had been abſent ever ſince 
the latter's examination, Sportler there- 
fore was perfectly right in ſuppoſing that 


no great progreſs had been made in the 
| Judicial : 


— 
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judicial proceedings. From the juſtice's 
memorial it ſhould appear that his hard- 
neſs of hearing had led him into many. 
chimerical ideas, which evidently aroſe 
from miſunderſtanding, and had no rela- 
tion to the matter in queſtion. 


The Fuſtice's Memorial. 

« As in duty bound have at your re- 
queſt, right worſhipful brother in office, 
enquired into matter of ſuſpicious worm: 
and horſe- doctor, and ſend as follows. After 
an examination to which proceeded with all- 
poſſible diſpatch, very little preſumption 
ariſes that ſaid worm and horſe- doctor 
ſhould be ſame perſon as deſcribed in notice 
received, ſince on depoſition of ſundry: 
and divers reſpectable witneſſes doth clear- 
ly appear that ſaid worm and horſe-door: 
did carry on faid trades. creditably and 
reſpectably at ſaid town of Ellwang, at. 
very time ſaid malefator was confined in 
ſaid priſon at Geroldſheim.. *Tis pro- 
| bable therefore, right worſhipful brother, 
that information received by. you reſpect- 


25 wg 
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ing ſaid worm and horſe- doctor did pro 

ceed from an old grudge, ſeeing that ſaid 
worm and horſe- doctor hath at ſundry and 
| divers times called himſclf by name of 
[ . Meffert in anſwer to certain and various 
inquiſitive perſons ; which name tis well 
known is aſſumed, and in certain pro- 
vinces is in common uſe as anſwer to im- 
pertinent enquiries, when party enquired 
of chooſes to keep true name concealed, 

When I was ſtudent at Erfurth, then 
celebrated Riedel brought faid name out 
of obſcurity into uſe again, as choice 
morſe] for his ſatire, whence ſaid name 
became current mongſt wits and geni- 
uſes, and if faid name has not alſo become 
eurrent every where, ſaid name is the 
rather to be held as ennobled. *Twill 
therefore be neceſſary upon future ex- 
amination, fully to inveſtigate ſaid point, 
and reſt aſſured, right worſhipful bro- 
ther, that will not fail in proper time to 
. ſend due information of farther proceed- 


ings in this matter. Being, &c. Rr &c.“ 
> - Wich 
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With this I diſpatched: the following 
anſwer to Mr. Jultice Sportler, 


cc TT is no joke, I perceive, to phy- 
ſiognomiſe with you, any more than to 
play at ball with Klopſtock. He gives 
ſuch deſperate ſtrokes, without reſpect to 
perſons, ſay his biographers, that a man 
is black and blue before he can be 
aware of it; luckily however every ſtroke 
does not hit. Juſt ſo it is, friend, with 
my ſilhouette ; you have aimed a good 
ſtroke, and therefore conſider yourſelf. as 
certain of hitcing, 'but you have gone 
aſide by a hair's breadth, and the ball 
has paſſed me. An error of a hair's 
breadth only, you know, makes all poſ- 
ſible difference in phyſiognomy, and. I 
can prove geometrically that your phyſi- 
ognomical penetration has 1 in this inſtance 
failed. 

« Take my profile, 80 that of your ma- 
le factor, and let them be reduced to the 
ſame ſize; round off the back of each 
head as you will, omitting any kind of 


416 * crnament- _ 


! 
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ornament, and then place the one over 
the other. If the forms of each ap- 
pear to correſpond as exactly as thoſe of 
two equal tnangles, I give up the matter, 
and will confeſs that mother nature has by 
miſtake moulded my head into an im- 
proper form, as may happen now and 
theh in every century. You know it was 
eren ſo with Socrates. But however, that 
will not be found to be the caſe, ſince the 
experiment has already been made, and 
every feature, every line, of the one is either 
more prominent, or more recurvent than 
the correſpondent feature and line in the 
other. They may indeed both belong to 
the ſame principal claſs, and thence at the 
frirſt haſty glance, a degree of reſemblance 
may appear ſo as to miſlead the haſty ob- 
ſerver. Tis not long ſince the good 
phyſiognomiſts of Paris led the bankers 
into a little miſtake by aſſuring them 
that a parcel of Nurenberg counters 
were new Louis d'ors of the laſt coinage ; 
notwithſtanding which, no ſoul alive has 
called in queſtion their knowledge in their 


profeſſion, any more than ours will be 
5 queſtioned 
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_ queſtioned for ſo trifling an error as the 
preſent, One of the fathers of the church 
ſays, that to err is human, but to adhere 
to error is diabolical. I therefore live in 
hope that your error is only human, and 
that when you ſhall carefully re-examine 
my profile, you will form. a different 
opinion of it. | 
« T am afraid you will hardly find 
your run-away in Meffner, the bagnio 
keeper, ſince tis proved beyond diſpute, 
that at the very time your fox was ſafe in 
the trap, our Doctor was wandering at 
large all over Swabia, curing many perſons 
of worms, who were ſuppoſed by Father 
Gaſſner to be poſſeſſed. It follows con- 
ſequently that he cannot be your Dietrich 
Flappert, elſe he muſt rather be a conjurer 
than a worm- doctor, ſince he muſt have 
been at Geroldſheim and in Swabia at the 
ſame moment. Yet no !--For fince the 
Swabians, according to the report of their 
magazines, have diſcovered that there 
may be a poſſible medium between ſimple 
and compound, perhaps it may alſo be 
* to diſcover a medium between 
preſent 
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preſent and abſent, and thus ic may at 
laſt appear that our worm- doctor, not- 
withſtanding the wonderful cures he was 
then performing in his own perſon in Swa- 
bia, might alſo be your priſoner at Gerold- 


- ſheim. 


« But as the moſt convincing proof you 
can have that our Meffner, and your 
Flappert, are not one and the ſame per- 
ſon, I have incloſed the former's profile, 
which you will fee is wholly different 
from the latter's. I had no ſmall difficulty 
to get the fellow to let it be taken, ſince 
the neighbours all perſuaded him that I cer- 
tainly ſhould make it out to be a Mooriſh 
king's, if not a devil's, phy ſiognomy. 

thank you ſincerely for your two 
ſketches; I ſhall not make any obſerva- 
tions upon them, ſince my letter will ex- 
plain ſufficiently that I think the noſe of 
a form deſerving to inhale the odour of 
n ſentiments.” 
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CHAP. XI. 
St. Donati's Day. 


Upon the preſent Standard of Money and 
Literature. 


Ir the weather continue thus fine, and 
the hay and fruit harveſt go on thus rapid- 
ly, I ſhall probably ſet out on my journey 
a fortnight ſooner: than I once intended. 
My Sopby had almoſt made me give up 
all thoughts of travelling, but the Otter 
race of neighbours by which I am ſur- 
rounded, which, like the blind-worm 
from amid a heap of withered leaves, 
purſue me wherever I go, wounding me 
' with their, ſerpent's tongues, though 1 

never knowingly ſtamped upon the tail af 
any one, make every thing here at home 
49, irkſome, that nolens volens go I muſt, 
to breathe a more genial air, and to pu- 
rify. myſelf from the, noxious vapours I 
now 
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no inhale. The only thing that per- 


plexes me is how to diſpoſe of my adopted 
daughter. 

For the purpoſe of conſidering this 
matter over fully and at leiſure, I took 
a walk into the fields with my Philip, 
and ſeating myſelf under a wild pear-tree, 
I was juſt about entering into my con- 
| fliltation, when raiſing my eyes I beheld 
a perſon at a diſtance, who ſeemed ad- 
vancing towards us with haſty ſteps. 

« Who is that man in the black coat ?” 
faid I to-Philip, “he ſeems making up to 
us ; ſee what ſtrides he takes. Methinles 
IL behold Sebaldus Nothanker with his Apo- 
calyptital commentary under his arm.” 

« Or,” ſaid Philip, « Doctor Dodd, as 
he appears in the print coming before the 
bar of Juſtice.” 

As the ſtranger expronelied; Roy 
ever, I found that he was neither Sebal- 


dus nor Doctor Dodd, but my former 


tutor Maſter Gratius, now principal of the 
free-ſchool at Dunſelfing, who for old 
acquaintance ſake often comes and ſpends 


a. day or two with me during harveſt, 
wen. 
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when he has always appeared cheerful and 
happy. This time alone I perceived by 
his phyſiognomy that the ſhoe pinched 
ſomewhere, I enquired about the mat- 
ter, and learned that the magiſtrates 
of Dunſelfing were infected with the new 
education mania, which was likely to af- 
fect the old eſtabliſhment of the ſchool 
ſo much, that Maſter Gratius began al- 
ready to expect his diſmiſſion. Such a 
thing had indeed been hinted 'at, but he 
was diſcreet, and pretended nor to notice 
it, He was called an invalid, and appre- 
henfians were expreſſed that he could not 
long attend to the- duties of his office, 
but that he muſt be obliged to retire with 
a penſion; yet the man is as hale and 
hearty as any body in the whole town, can 
walk his fifteen miles a day without the 
leaſt fatigue, and retains all his faculties 
as perfectly as I do, with a ſtomach that 
could digeſt iron like that of an oſtrich. 
He drew a printed advertiſement from his 
pocket, in which the philanthropic re- 
formers boaſted much of what was to be 
done with the new ſyſtem, and how it 
| was 
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was to purge away all the old ſchool 
leaven. This he read to me, animadverting 


at the ſame time with much humour and 


poignancy upon the wiſdom, philanthropy, 
and liberality of the magiſtrates, and aim- 
ing ſome neat ſtrokes at thoſe old teachers 
who were infected with this new doctrine. 


Some of theſe I felt more deeply than 


he intended, ſince J am myſelf a little bit 


_ of a philanthropizer, though I would not 


own it to my old maſter for fear of adding 
to his diſtreſſes. I muſt confeſs, however, 
that I cannot approve the violent cackling 


the gentlemen make with every philah- 


thropic egg that is laid; ftil leſs do I 


_ approve of their laying their eggs in other 


birds* neſts; were any hen to attempt 
this in my yard, ſhe ſhould be conſigned 
to the pot without mercy. 

This-convetſation once begun between 
my gueſt and myſelf, one ſubject led 
to another, till aſter paſſing over a variety 


of rich and copious materials, we at length 


ſtumbled upon an examination of the pre- 
ſent ſtandard both of money and literature 
in Germany. Into this we entered ſo dee p- 


ly 
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ly that Luna's golden creſcent had riſen 
high over the fir-grove before we left our 
turfy feats under the wild pear-tree, But 
our converſation had impreſſed me ſo 
deeply, and ſeemed to me ſo intereſting, 
that when Maſter Gratius was retired to 
reſt, I repaired to my cloſet, and collected 
together the following fragments from 
memory, which I haſtily ſkerched upon 
Paper to preſerve for my future uſe. 


MASTER GRATIUS. 


——— Whence it is clear, that ſince the 
year ſixty- three, the ſtandard of money 
has been much better ſupported than the 
ſtandard of literature. To continue the 
ſimile with which you ſeem ſo much 
pleaſed, one rhay call the preſent period 
of literature, the age of clippers and 
ſweaters, which Jeſlruttive trade too 
great a part of the literary repudlic carry 
on unpuniſned. Works of pure and 
ſolid ore, rich in genuine learning, come as 
rarely to the preſs now a- days, as during the 
laſt war did pure filver come under the 
ſtamp. And why ?—They are not * 

c | : 
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ral currency, but are only ſought by a 
few amateurs as medals for their cabinets. 
The public are better ſatisfied with the 
counters of faſhionable reading, and the 
light currency of tranſlations. 


MYSELF. 
Truly no very favourable aſpect for the 
ſons of ſcience. But under favour, my 
friend, to continue the ſimile ſtill farther, 
you treat the matter rather as a Jew than 
as a warden of the mint. The former 
always finds the coin that other people 
carry about them too light, and aſſerts hig 
own ducats to be of the current ſtandard, 
while on the contrary the latter proves 
every piece by the proper teſt, The 
queſtion then reſts here, what is to be un- 
derſtood by the word literature ? ſince, like 
many others, it is of that doubtful mean- 
ing, that every one may hold his own in- 
terpretation to be right. | 


| MASTER GRATIUS. 
Juſtly obſerved. The words literature 


and literary ſtandard are extremely equi- 
2 According to the moſt extended 
ſenſe, 
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ſenſe, the former means the whole circle 
of human knowledge; in a more reſtrain» 
ed ſenſe it ſignifies no more than the 
knowledge of whatever is uſeful to man- 
kind ; and in the medium way it gene- 
rally denotes ſcholaſtic learning. I do 
not deny that the ſphere of human know- 
ledge, is by the activity of the human mind, 
and the facility with which all diſcoveries 
are at preſent communicated, daily more 
and more widely extended, But ſhould it 
be aſked whether the greateſt part of this 
knowledge is not wholly uſeleſs ?—whe- 
ther our cotemporaries blinded by the 
rage for novelty, do not neglect what has 
been hitherto diſcovered and long found 
to be uſeful? whether theſe devourers 
of all the new creations of human wit and 
human folly, do not experience the fate 
of the dog in the fable, who while he 
ſnapped at the ſhadow : loſt the ſubſtance ? 
whether true knowledge is not like a 
nut, the outward ſhell of which is only to 
be deſired for the fake of the kernel with- 
in ?—and whether genuine learning does 
not ſeem to be rapidly falling into decline 

and 
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and diſuſe? To all theſe queſtions I muſt 
give an affirmative anſwer. 


MYSELF, 
This thread will ſoon be ſpun too fine 
for me. Be ſo good, my friend, as to 
explain what branches of knowledge you 
would include among the claſs of uſeful ? 


MASTER CRATIUS, 

All that reſt upon fixed principles, or 

a long tried experience, or which are 
founded upon the unſhaken pillar of truth. 
But. ſince the queſtion, * hat is truth?” 
is conſidered as one of the moſt difficult 
of all others to anſwer, I will fay the 
principles and experience that are 
to be found amid the monuments of all 
humani wiſdom, the "writings of the 
ancients; theſe it ſhould be our buſineſs 
to ſtody with the greateſt attention 
and diligence. Knowledge collected in 
this manner may ſafely be pronounced 
uſeful; all other is ſuperficial, and bf 
no avail, | 57 end 
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. MYSELF. 


But may not the acquiſition of any 
branch of knowledge, without conſider- 
ing it on your principles, but merely as 
an exertion of the human underſtanding, 
be regarded as uſefal? 


MASTER GRATIUS. 


In the general acceptation of the word 
uſeful, it may be ſo: but in the calcula- 
ation of plus and minus a ſmall advantage 
gained, when a greater is thereby miſſed, 
is in fact a loſs, What would be faid of 
a man who ſhould pick ſtones when he 
could gather grapes ?—wine cannot indeed 
be preſſed from ftones, yet they are uſeful 
to pave the ſtreets, Notwithſtanding 
that, the ſtone gatherer would be con- 
ſicered as a fool, as are nine tenths of our 
preſent literati, who will no longer pluck 
the grapes of ancient literature, but rather 
delight to paddle in the rivulet of neoteric 
wiſdom for the flints at the bottom. Where 
do we find among our preſent authors one - 
who breathes the fire and ſpirit of the 


ancients? 


— —— — 2 — - 


nouriſhment, but 'tis by means of his 
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ancients ?—are they not rather daily de- 
viating more and more from this pattern. 


MYSELF, 
That I will not diſpute, But muſt 
our literati then always be faſtened into 
the go-cart of ancient authorſhip, and 


never be ſuffered to run alone? Is all our 


knowledge to. be founded on the principles 
of ancient wiſdom, as our creed is upon 
the principles of the apoſtolic faith ? The 
thing appears to me quite otherwiſe, and 
I think I can no way explain myſelf fo 
well, as by a ſimile drawn from Breitkopf 
the bookſeller at Leipſick's bear. Some 
time ago all the bookſelling tribe had a 
frmbol which ran thus, Ipſe alimenta ſibi. 


This I interpret, that the vender of learn- 


ing in ſelling food for the mind, had no 
other end in view but to procure nouriſh- 
ment for his own body, without concern- 
ing himſelf how it fared with the author, 
or whether he, poor ſoul, could get a 
dinner or not. At preſent the bear is the 
ſymbol of the author; he finds his own 


own 
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own paws. But hold !—lIt will not do 
quite as I would have it; take it therefore - 
thus. Before taſte and knowledge had 
burſt through the clouds which the remains 
of barbariſm ſpread over all Germany, 
the literati were compelled to have re- 
courſe to foreign aid, and to ſeek nouriſh- 
ment from the ſtores of the ancients. 
Then were they like the bear who runs 
his ſnout into every tree where he can 
find honey, till he grows full and fat; 
but when he has become ſo, he no longer 
ſeeks to ranſack the ſtores of the bees, 
but lays himſelf down in his den, and ſucks 
from his own paws the heart-reviving 
food; and this he would call, p/e alimen- 
ta fibi, But ſince correct taſte and learn- 
ing has ſpread abroad, the firft ſpark of 
which was kindled at the altars of the 
ancients, geniuſes have ariſen among us, 
to whom nothing is difficult, whoſe ſource 
of knowledge lies within their own boſoms, 
whence, without foreign aid, it continues 
to low inexhauſtibly. 


VOL. I. 1 MASTER 
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MASTER GRATIUS. 


Alas! theſe are ſelf-ordained geniuſes, 
who, by the negle& of the learned lan- 
guages, and by decrying the original writings 
of the Greeks and Romans, would expel 
all fundamental principles of knowledge 
from the republic of letters. | 


MYSELF, 


There ſpoke the ſchoolmaſter !— there 

indeed we behold the Jew who thinks 
every piece of money too light, but what 
he carries in his own bag. You ſcholaſtics 
lament over the decline of knowledge, be- 
cauſe your Priſcian is no longer the ruling 
conſul in the commonwealth. The pre- 
ſent dictator there is in a very different ſtory, 
he inſiſts that no one ſhall ſpeak or write 
out of his mother- tongue; and why indeed 
ſhould we in theſe days concern ourſelves 
with the ſtudy of the dead languages to read 
the ancient authors? The time devoted 
to it would be entirely thrown away ſince 
there is not one among them who has not 


aſſumed a new garb, and who may not be 
| ſtudied 
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ſtudied through the medium of tranſlation 
to as good effect as in the original. 


MASTER GCRATIUS, 


Againſt this, ſufficient objections may 
be urged. I could, for example, pro- 
duce Greek and Roman authors which 
are not tranſlateable, confequently can- 
not be ſtudied with effect in a tranſla- 


tion, You will reply perhaps that any 


acquaintance with them is unneceſſary, 


ſince their ſpirit is ſufficiently transfuſed 


into our own writings, which our youth 


may ſtudy, and by which they may form 
their taſte. Such is the creed of our 


s beaux-eſprits,-'tis what they confeſs with 


their hearts, though they may deny ic 
with their tongues; for do we not ſee 
them make uſe of the Greek and Roman 
literature for ornamenting and dreſſing up 
their own writings, as the ladies uſe Ro- 
man curls for the ornament of their heads. 
At the ſame time every body knows that 
the gentlemen obtain their knowledge of 
the ancients from new dictionaries and 
tranſlations, as the ladies their Roman 

rack N curls 
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curls from the heads of the peaſant girls 
in Germany. But ſince you are fond of 
ſimilies, I will illuſtrate this matter farther 
by one. Is it not better and more rational 
to drink the clear water that flows at the 
fountain- head. than to wait till it has pur- 
ſued its courſe for a long way over mud 
and filth, when it becomes at leaſt flat, 
and deprived of all ſpirit; if not inſuffer- 
ably nauſeous? 
MYSELF, 

Certainly you are right, But if ancient 
literature muſt be likened to a ſpring, 
J will compare it to that of Selzer. It 
has been long out of uſe for common 
purpoſes, yet it is a ſpring of no common 
qualities, and is carried many miles over 
land and ſea for medicinal purpoſes. But 
it is conſidered as of equal uſe when drank 
at three or four hundred miles diſtance 
from the ſpring, and after paſſing through 
many different hands, as when taken at 
the fountain-head itſelf, 


MASTER GRATIUS., | 
I underſtand you perfectly; and confeſs 


| chat in ſimilizing, I muſt yield the palm 
to 
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to you. But ſince you allow that the ſtudy 
of the ancient claſſics, and of the learned 
languages, is at preſent held in little con- 
ſide ration; that theſe che,. d guvres are no 
longer taken as models for the formation 
of our taſte, but that the arbitrary ĩimagi- 
nation of the writer is his only ſtandard; 
judge yourſelf whether confuſion and diſ- 
order is not likely to ſpread over the whole 
republic, and whether now the bridle and 
curb that once reſtrained authorſhip is 
ſlipped off, we are not in danger of being 
over-run with a ſwarm of barbarous pro- 
ductions, as was formerly the Roman 
empire by a horde of barbarous nations. 


MYSELF, 

My good friend, you ſeem to contem- 
plate the ſtate of literature in your native 
country in too contracted a point of view, 
and to conſider a ſingle bough as the whole 
tree. Look. up at the verdant canopy that 
now ſhades us from the ſun ; behold this 
firm and found trunk, theſe fine ſpreading 
boughs continually putting forth new 
branches, which are yearly laden with. 

13 fruit 
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fruit through the natural fertility of the 
ſtem. Yet does not every branch bear 
fruit, ſome only bear leaves, and others 
even wither away and die of themſelves, 
But ſuppoſing one of my people were to 
come and ſay ro me, Sir, there are 
ſeveral dead branches on your pear Tee, 
let us cut it down, tis good for nothing, 

1 ſhould ſay, © Fool, cut off the deed 
boughs, but Jet the tree ſtand, it will ſtill 
live and flouriſh many years.” *Tis the 
ſame with literature. This or that bough 
which once bore good fruit, may be wither- 
ed and dried away, but that is no reflection 
upon the whole tree, which is continually 
puttihg forth new boughs full of ſap and 
fertility, and bearing no leſs excellent 
- fruit than the former. The dead boughs 
are the mere ſchool learning, the fruitful 
days of which are paſſed. This may be 
a bitter pill to you gentlemen, almoſt as 
bad as a ſolar ſyſtem to the inhabitants of 
the planets ; ſhould one fixed ſtar. be 


extinguiſhed, they might apprehend that 
the whole ſyſtem was falling to ruin; but 


of 
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of that there is no danger, it ſtill ſtands 
firm and ſecure. 


MASTER GRATIUS, 


Certainly there is ſome truth in your 


obſervation. The declenſion of lite- 
rature apparently ariſes from the con- 


tempt into which, what are called ſcho- 
laſtic ſtudies are falling, which are al- 
moſt throughout, conſidered now as uſe- 
leſs pedantry. The philanthropiniſts in 
particular are ſo eager to give this branch 
of learning its laſt thruſt, that they 
ought rather to be called Iconoclaſts 
than ſchool reformers. Meanwhile many 
very competent judges, the learned rec- 
tor Crebſius among others, have ſuffi- 
ciently expoſed the miſchief of ſubſti- 
tuting for, the ſtudy of the claſſics, the 
uſeleſs, anfÞ,in ſome reſpects pernicious, 
things in Which our youth are now in- 
ec, and what barbariſm is likely to 
ariſe from the young mind being early 
taught to prattle of every thing, and 
learn nothing. 


14 MYSELF, 
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MYSELF. 

My good fir, this is already con- 
futed by equally reſpectable people on 
the other ſide of the queſtion. The Berlin 
cooks in particular have roaſted the good 
Crebſius ſo thoroughly, that all his moiſture 
is drawn out, and he can hiſs no more. 


MASTER GRATIUS, 


I will not pretend to decide upon the 
matter, for my judgment may appear 
partial, and I have only conſidered it 
tranſiently, In this however we are 
2greed that ſchool learning is now at a 
very low ebb. I will grant, if you defire 
it, that this may be only a branch, and 
net the ſtem of literature; but all the 
other branches appear to me as much 
withered as this. I am therefore curi- 
ous to know in what branch of know- 
ledge you can ſee as manifeſt a progreſs, 
as in this we can both-ſee a manifeſt de- 
cline. N 


MYSELF, 


In the firſt place, in the department of 


the belles-lettres, we Germans can now 
| raiſe 
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raiſe our heads as high as our neighbours. 
Our poets, among which claſs I include 
beaux eſprits, humouriſts, writers of ſen- 
ſibility, noveliſts, &c. ſince they are all 
branches of the poetic ſtem, although they 
do not all write verſes, —our poets, I 
ſay, for example, are now as numerous 
as thoſe of any nation under the ſun, and 
may vie with any in force of imagination, 
and power of embodying their concep- 
tions, In the higher branches-of know- 
ledge, I will only mention the aſtoniſhing 
ſtrides made within the laſt few'years in 
the ſtudy of natural hiſtory, How would 
king Solomon, with all his wiſdom, be 
aſtoniſhed to find the hyſſop that ſpringeth 
out of the wall, exalted as it were into a 
new cedar of Lebanon, fince the naturaliſts 
have diſcovered as many ſpecies of plants 
between that and the moſs that ſpreads 
itſelf over the neglected ſtone, as in his 
time were known between the cedar and 
the hyſſop? But what is more important 
than all the phyſical, botanical, ceconomi- 
cal, mineralogical, geographical, aſtrono- 
mical, anatomical, and catoptrical diſ- 

"AY coveries 
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coveries and obſervations hitherto made, 
more important than the diſcovery of Pa- 
tagonia, Otaheite, or all the other ſouth- 
ſea iſlands, nay than would be that even 
of a fiſth quarter of the world, is the re- 
vival and improvement of the ancient, 
noble, but too long- neglected ſcience of 
phyſiognomy, for the promotion of the 
knowledge and love of mankind, , This 
bud, the man of God, Lavater, brought 
forth from the hot-houſe of his genius, 
and grafred it with his own hand upon 
the ſtem of univerſal knowledge, where 
it has thriven and flouriſhed, and now 
yields an abundant harveſt of fruit for the 
unſpeakable uſe of his fellow creatures, 
For ſuch a noble branch as this, the chief 
ornament of the whole tree, would I wil- 
lingly reſign all thoſe of ſpeculative phi- 
loſophy ; what ſay you to that? 


MASTER GRATIUS, 

That you defend a bad cauſe with much 
warmth and ingenuity. I will however 
give you my opinion particularly upon 
every point. With regard to our pro- 

| | greſs 
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preſs in the belles-lettres, I have only to 
ſay, that to compare our productions in 
that way with thoſe of the ancients, were 
to compare pygmies with giants, In thoſe 
branches of knowledge in which experience 
and obſervation alone are required, not 
deep inveſtigation, and exalted powers 
of mind, I will grant that we have gone 
ſome ſteps farther than our, anceſtors, It 
muſt however be conſidered, that only a 
ſmall part of the extenſive knowledge of 
the ancients has been tranſmitted to us; 
that much of what the moderns plume 
themſelves upon as newly diſcovered, was 
ſaid by their forefathers long ago, and that 
we are ignorant of many things which were 
perfectly well known to them; the diffe- 
rence here therefore is tolerably well 
balanced. With reſpect to the new ac- 
quiſitions of which you ſpeak with ſo much 
enthuſiaſm, they are indeed not worth ſo 
much as a ſingle acre of land in the king- 
dom of Ladomiria. I fee you lean with 
the id olatrous Iſraelites of our days to the 
golden calf of phyſiognomy, but believe 
me, ſooner or later, this falſe ſcience, 

16 now 
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now ſo worſhipped, will ſhare the fate of 
all other idols. Long enough has it paſ- 
ſed npon the world as pure gold, till at 
laſt the knight-errant Michaelis has ſlain 
the calf, and finds that it had merely a 
gilded hide, but within, was no more 
than a worthleſs log of wood. If you 
can find no better grafts than this 
for your tree, I am afraid the trunk 
will ſoon ſtand alone deprived of all its 
branches. Such an airy ſcience can never 
obtain the right of citizenſhip in the pro- 
vince of literature, but will ſoon be tranſ- 
ported as a vagabond over the borders, 
ro ſeek its fortune with alchymy, aſtro- 
logy, chiromancy, and the like. - Or 
ſhould fuch rabble ever become natural- 
ized, we may reſt aſſured that the down- 
fall of the whole literary conſtitution is at 
hand. | 
« We had better go home,” faid I, 
« ſince it grows very late ;” for I could 
no longer endure to hear the man prattle 
ſuch nonſenſe. Had not Maſter Gratius 
been my my ex-preceptor, I had doubt- 
leſs given him an anſwer that his cars 


would 
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would not very eaſily have forgotten; 
but I thought within myſelf, *tis better 
to leave the old boy alone; — we cannot 
expect age to be free from follies; let 
him then ſay what he will, it cannot harm 
me. So drew my bee · cap over my face, 
and home we marched. 
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14 


CHAP. XII. 
St. Sebaldus's Day. 
An important Diſcovery, 


. Probatum eft Mark is gone !—and the 
ſheep are gone !- the young ones locked 
up in the hut are taken away, and the 
lock of the door is broke open !—Now 
ſay, ye unbelievers, is phyſiognomy no- 
thing ?—does not all agree to a hair!?— 
Well, I will not repine at loſing my ſheep, 
ſince they were not of Candide's purple 
breed; and the loſs of them, though each 
would have fetched me its four florins 
Hard money, is not to be put in the ba- 
lance againſt Mark's being proved a de- 
cided thief, Long enough have I faid 
that this would be the caſe, but all my 
people, to be ſure, were to be poor 

Mark's 
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Mark's advocates. J wonder what 
Philip will: have to ſay when he returns. 
1 verily believe he'd, maſſacre the fellow 
upon the ſpot, were he but in his power 
for honeſt people are never ſo much in- 
cenſed as when they find they have been 
_ by rogues. 

My whole houſe is in ien nay 
even the whole village is in alarm and 
aſtoniſnment, as if it had been plun- 
dere d by a gang of banditti. I hear 
nothing but curſes and execrations of the 
raſcal Mark, and not leſs than thirty people 
are voluntarily gone in purſuit of him. But 
he will not be taken, his profile tells me 
he is too cunning for that. He is an ex- 
perienced thief, and will ſoon be fafe 
with his twelve ſheep among the Ameri- 
can recruits. Among all his purſuers, 
however, not-one has loſt the value of a 
pin by him. I am the only loſer, and 
like a careful hoſt, have not taken a ſingle 
ſtep in the affair. And why ?—Becauſe 
when the ſteward' informed mie | of the 
theft, I felt much more ſecret ſatisfaction 
than diſcontent at the intelligence, How 
| | 18 
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is this to be explained? It ſeems to be 
matter of great wonderment to all about 
me, yet it will not require much puzzling 
of the brains to ſolve the riddle; not half 
ſo much as it coſts the delver Wolk mar 

to explain the ingenious logogryphs 1 in the 
Mercury. 

When I weigh this Letten in the 
balance of my underſtanding, putcing in 
one ſcale the loſs of twelve ſheep, in the 
. other the honour thence. accruing to my 
favourite ſcience, the power of ſelf. love, 
which is eminently flattered by this honour, 
makes the ſcale with the ſheep kick the 
beam, as if it were twelve feathers weigh- 
ing againſt ſo. many pounds of filver. 
Loſs and gain accurately calculated, I 
find them exactly in the ſame proportion 
as the ſtake in the lottery to the profits 
that may ariſe from it; that is at leaſt. as 
fifteen to one; and were not he a fool 
- who ſhould ſet ſuch a probable advantage 
againſt the loſs of the ſtake. Many a 
great perſon. before me has counted an 

injury as a gain, when he has by that 


means acquired that ſpecies of honour, of 
the 
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the value of which he himſelf only could 
judge. | 

My grandfather was a freeholder like 
his grandſon, and there was not a more 
ſubſtantial man in the whole diſtrict. But 
the ſound of © Your excellency” had an 
unfortunate charm for his ears that nothing 
could reſiſt ; he repaired to court, ſerved 
there par honneur, and for the honour 
of his prince, involved himſelf deeply in 
debt. By conſent of his feudal lord, ten 
thouſand dollars were borrowed upon 
a mortgage on the eſtate, and to his great 
ſatisfaction he was diſmiſſed from court 
with a patent of nobility. 

My near neighbour the Chamberlain 
Von — thought it a charming thing 
to have two buttons more upon his coat * 
than his neighbours, though he might 
perhaps have two eſtates leſs. His wiſh 
was accompliſhed, and now is he happier _ 
with an empty granary than he was before 
with a full one. 


The dreſſed coat, which is worn only at court, 
is always diſtinguiſhed by an extraordinary number 
of buttons, 


The 
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The great floriſt, Mynheer Van der 
Dalen, at Haarlem, as my father uſed to 
relate, one day found that another perſon 
was in poſſeſſion of a tulip which he 
believed to be excluſively his own. He 
bought his neighbour's garden im- 
mediately for a good round ſum in hard 
caſh, tore up the bulb, ſtamped it under 
his foot, and on the very ſame day ſold 
his new purchaſe again to its original 
poſſeſſor for twenty thouſand florins leſs 
than he he had given for it. But all was 
well, his pride as a floriſt was ſatisfied. 
The famous naturaliſt Commergon tra- 
verſed more than one quarter of the globe, 
exchanging his ready money for natural 
curioſities. But on his return, at no 
houſe in Paris could his friend Maillart 
procure him a lodging, becauſe the ſtink 
of his fiſnes and otlier curioſities was in- 
ſupportable; yet to him they ſmelt like 
ambergris and eivet. 

The rector of Mangelſdorf, who wiſhes 
to hold up his head as a man of letters, 
above all his brethren in the dioceſe, and 


who laughs to * the whole tribe of bee- 
inſ pectors, 
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inſpectors, caterpillar-hunters, and filk- 
worm breeders around him, is collecting 
a very large and choice library, Eaſt, 
weſt, north, and ſouth, by ſhip and by 
courier, has he ſent to collect all the 
rare and valuable books that were to be 
purchaſed, and is perfectly contented that 
his lands ſhould bring forth nothing but 
thorns and thiſtles, provided nobody can 
conteſt with him the honour of poſſeſſing 
the moſt valuable library in the country. 

I would venture a wager, that not 
one of theſe ever conſidered for a moment 
the loſs they ſuſtained in money, ſince each 
gained that ſpecies of honour after which 
his heart yearned, Orif I turn my ob- 
ſervation to otherexamples in which money 
has no concern, I think my poſition will 
not be the leſs eſtabliſned. Conſider 
only how the ſtateſman waſtes his domeſ- 
tic comforts and peace of mind ; how the 
warrior hazards his limbs and even his life; 
and the man of letters the overthrow of his 
mental powers, in the acquiſition of the dar- 
ling object of his ſoul. For inſtance, Lord 
North in England, for whoſe twelve years - 

of 
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of miniſtry I would not, in truth, have 
given a buſhel of potatoes; General Wolfe 
who expired on the bed of honour in 
America; and that illuſtrious literary me- 
teor ——— in Germany, who according 
to report 1s now out of his head, When 
I refle upon all theſe, I muſt conſider the 
loſs of my twelve ſheep as a great gain, 
fince the point my heart ſo earneſtly pant- 
ed to fee eſtabliſned is now placed be- 
yond the reach of controverſy, and my 
ambition is ſatisfied. 

] had proceeded thus far in my medi- 
tations upon this matter, when going full | 
of good humour and ſelf-ſatisfaftion to 
the window to breathe a little freſh air, 
and revolve the ſubject over in my mind 
once more, what ſhould I ſee but this very 
fame Mark coming towards the houſe, 
rubbing his hands and highly delighted. 
« Here,” cried he to the butler, «© give 
us a glaſs of good liquor; I have em all 
again, every ſheep of em. I ſmelt em 
out at that raſcally thieves den, the ale- 

. houſe there in the middle of the foreſt.” | 
| * I ſcarcely 
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I ſcarcely knew what it was I heard, or 

whether to believe my ſenſes; but it was 
even ſo. I ſhut my caſement ſoftly, and 
ſat myſelf down again at my writing-table 
wholly diſconcerted, when happening by 
chance to turn towards the glaſs, I obſerved 
every feature of my face perfectly diſtorted ; 
all the muſcles which before were rounded, 
and appeared jovial and gay, were now 
fallen and lengthened inconceivably; the 
eyes were dimmed and gloomy ; the noſe 
pale; and the under lip hanging down. 
I was ſtruck with the change, and preſent- 
ly began to expoſtulate with myſelf: It 
is ſurely,” ſaid I, © a little extraordinary 
to be thus out of humour, becauſe his 
actions have proved a man honeſt, whom 
fancy had demonſtrated to be a thiet, 
Thou wert formerly of that benevolent 
diſpoſition, that thou would'ſt rather have 
proved ten people . honeſt, than one a 
rogue; and now the caſe is quite reverſed. 


How is this heart? If thou canſt be ſo 


perverted, that thou would'ſt gladly ſa- 
crifice a worthy fellow to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of thy hypotheſis, thou art like Mo- 

loch 
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loch who required innocent children to be 
offered up to him, and no longer deſerveſt 
to beat within this breaſt. Tis true 
that there is nothing new ein a hypotheſis 
ſwallowing up an honeſt man, as the adder 
formerly did the poſt- boy with the bag of 
letters. How many people for the ſake 
of an hypotheſis which they ought to be- 
lieve and would not, or which they would 
believe when they ought not, have been 
ſcourged, branded, hung, beheaded, 
quartered, and God knows what. The 
difference indeed would not be great were 
I to add an unit to this ſum, but heaven 
preſerve me from being ſuch a hypothetical 
murderer as I -had almoſt been unintention- 
ally. This hyena's teeth are indeed at 
preſent tolerably broken, ſo that ſhe can- 
not ſuffocate and deyour, though ſhe may 
continue to ſnap and bite. That ſhe can 
ſtill do the latter is ſufficiently evident 
from the treatment lately experienced by 
the truly worthy ex- ſenior G of 
H ——— who, becauſe he would not 
blow the trumpet of orthodoxy, has been 


denounced as a bluſtering zealot, a proſe- 
Iyte- 
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lyte-maker to hereſy, and an anathema- 
tizer of the whole Chriſtian church; in 
conſequence of which the ferocious crea- 
ture has been let looſe againſt him to his 
no ſmall annoyance. So generally indeed 
is this propoſition now received as true, 
that the poor man cannot ſtep forth into 
the literary world without being purſued 
and hunted down by all the black guards 
of the republic, every one of whom ſtrives 
to pluck a hair from his beard. My good 
brethren do not judge him from the phy- 
ſiognomy of his writings, but according 
to the general tenor of his life and actions, 
and ſo you will learn to know him truly 
at laſt, as I have learned to know Ws 
ſhepherd.” 

Having finiſhed my expoſtulation, I 
ordered Mark to be called in, when me- 
thought he appeared before me with quite 
a different phy ſiognomy. All the lines 
of treachery and knavery were yaniſhed. 
I ſaw no longer the features of Rudgerodt. 
I therefore began to ſpeak kindly to him, 
which I had not been accuſtomed to do 

lately, 
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lately, and deſired him to give me a par- 
ticular account of the affair of the ſheep. 
_« Sir,” faid he, you muſt know 
that I ſmelt a rat, for yeſterday evening as 
I was driving the flock out of the foreſt, 
I faw ſome fellows lurking and peering 
about, as if they had no good in their 
heads, I however made as if I did not 
mind 'em, but I thought 1'd ſhow em a 
trick worth two of theirs, ſo I crept into 
the hut where the young ones lie, and 
when it was quite dark ſtole out upon all- 
_ fours, and hid myſelf behind a hedge 
not fifty ſteps from the flock. Twas 
not long before the fellows came, when 
the firſt thing they did was to ſilence the 
dogs, and then they broke open the hut and 
drove away ſome of the ſheep. I ob- 
ſerved which way they went, and by good 
luck managed to get up with 'em in the 
foreſt, when I ſaw em drive the poor 
beaſts in at that thieves den the alehouſe. 
Then away I ran to the next town and 
told my ſtory to the juſtice ; upon which 
he ſends his people to the place, and there 


we ſtopped the ſheep, but as ill-luck 
4 would 
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would have it, the fellows themſelves 
made'off upon the firſt alarm,” 

And what was now to be done? My 
phyſioznomical reputation] was at ſtake. 
Could I confeſs that my eyes had been de- 
ceived ?—that my judgment of Mark's 
phyſiognomy was no leſs warped than 
friend Sportler's of mine? This would 
go very hard with me, If I could 
not by means of the phyſiognomy delve 
into the human heart, and immediately 
diſtinguiſh an honeſt man from a rogue, 
of what uſe were my ſtudies? I ſhould 
beſides be the ſport and laughing-ſtock 
of my neighbours when my miſtake be- 
came known; would they not ſay, accord- 
ing to the expreſſion of Gratarolus of Ber- 
gamo, that the whole ſcience was a mere 
Fultiſpex. My phyſiognomical diſcoveries 
would even be rendered 'as doubtful ro 
myſelf as the diſcovery of the Ana of the 
ancient fathers is become in our time, 
Would to heaven that the friend who 
firſt noticed the reſemblance between 
Mark's profile and Rudgerodt's had not 
been ſo buſy. But what does it ſignify ? 

VOL, I. K One 
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One miſtake more or leſs is trifling in 
the catalogue of human errors, and this 
ſhall make as little alceration in my phy- 
ſiognomical faith, as writhing with a fit 
of the cholic did 1n that of a certain ſtoic, 
He ſtill maintained that pain was no evil; 
ſo will I ſtill maintain the infallibility of 
my ſcience in ſpite of the contradiction of 
experience, 
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CHAP. XIII. 


St. Bartholomew's Day. 


Moti ves for travelling. 


Four o'clock in the morning: 


A rtovery clear day! I am quite in | 
ſpirits; I have riſen earlier than the ſun, 
and ſee with pleaſure my ruſh-light which 
before the morning began to dawn, illu- 
luminated the whole room, now appear 
humbled, and collecting itſelf into a ſcarce= * 
ly viſible flame. The day light begins 
to be every hour brighter and brighter in 
my ſoul: what before appeared obſcure 
as the Egyptian darkneſs, now by the 
phyſiognomical light that ſhines within 
me is become bright as the noon- day ſun. 
1 was upon the point of erring too far the 
other way with regard to Mark, and ſet- 
ting him down as the moſt honeſt fellow 

K 2 here 
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here below. Foiled as I had been in 
this reſpect, my phyſiognomical faith 
began to. totter, but I have now got a 
new buttreſs to my ſyſtem, and all 1s again 
firm as a rock, 

The great maſter of the art ſays in the 
Fragments, What ſoul ſo pure, fo 
tender, ſo refined, that has not at ſome 
time or other its diabolical moments, in 
which nothing but opportunity is wanting 
for it to commit one, two, perhaps three 
enormous crimes within the ſmall ſpace 


of an hour.” 


This propoſition I ſuppoſe to be as in- 
controvertible in phyſiognomy as the 
dictum de omni et nullo in logick, Why 
then may it not be equally true reverſed, 
and may not every rogue have his angelic 
moments, when, if opportunity ſerve, he 
will perform his one, two, or perhaps 
three good actions within the hour, Thus 
I conclude ex æquo; and now tis no rid- 
dle to me why Mark did not join his ge- 
nuine companions the ſheep-ſtealers, and 
drive away another dozen of wethers as 


his quota ; the — happened, unfor- 
tunately 
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tunately for themſelves, to come in one 
of his angelic moments. My interpreta- 
tion of his countenance I therefore ſtill 
conſider as of genuine currency; the fel- 
low at bottom is go2d for nothing, and 
even ſhould he act in a like honourable 
manner again, or ſhould a viſion of angels 
be ſeen hovering over his head, I would 
ſtill maintain that the gallows is impreſſed 
upon his countenance, For that when 
he returned home from his purſuit of 
the ſheep, his countenance appeared ſo 
good and honeſt, proves nothing in 
his favour ; it rather eſtabliſhes the truth 


of the golden ſaying from the tripod of 
the phyſiognomical oracle, — That 
directly before or after a noble action, 
and in the ſame manner directly before or 
after a very villainous one, the ſame man 
has a totally different phyſiognomy.” I 
will bear with him then till he has done 
ſomething to ſhew himſelf in his true 
colours, but never can he ſhare my confi- 
dence. | 
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Eight o'clock in the morning. | 
How ?— what ?— impoſſible !— Sophy 


with her angelic phy ſiognomy; with the 
countenance of Eve in a yet guiltleſs 


world; — Sophy has difappeared ! Was 
it for this that the girl importuned me 
ſo much to let her go and viſit the juſtice's 
mother in the neighbouring town, only 
to take the opportunity of eſcaping. Not 
a foot has ſhe ſet in the worthy matron's 
houſe ; ſhe was carried away from an inn 
on the road by a knight-errant, and ac- 
cording to all appearance this elopement 


vas a preconcerted thing. Had fhe 
come from the town of Morlaix I thould 


not have been ſurpriſed at this raviſh- 


ment, ſince, according to the Abte 
Fortis, in that place the ſuffering them- 
ſelves to be voluntarily run away with, 
is a ſort of epidemic diſeaſe among the 
young girls; but J do not know of any 
ſuch contagion prevailing in our country. 
Oh thou ſerpent ! have 1 deſerved this of 


thee? Among the four hundred and 


| * ſnakes. of the Peterſburgh 


cabinet, 
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cabinet, ſcarcely can one be found ſo de- 
ceitful as thee! _ 

Sophy !—Sophy 1—ſtill does thy name 
charm mine ear — And canſt thou alſo 
bear the fiſhes tail ?—can that enchanting 
form be but the ſplendid caſket to en- 
ſhrine a deceitful heart? How is it poſ- 
fible that a falſe, diſtorted, hypocritcal 
| ſoul can inhabit a body framed with - 
ſuch ſymmetry, ſo exquiſitely propor- 
tioned, How is it poſſible that this 
poiſonous ſpider can have ſpun a web 
of ſuch delicate texture, that in no 
thread or fibre ſhould there be a 
fingle twiſt by which the foot of the 
treacherous inhabitant within can be 
diſcovered, Ungrateful creature! thou 
haſt diſappointed the faireſt, plan of my 
life —haſt rejected all that my heart fo 
honourably offered thee on that bleſſed 
day when we fat together under my ſa- 
vourite tree. Oh how did thy falſe boſom - 
ſwell with feigned tenderneſs how did 
the crocodile's tears, which I conſidered - 
as genuine pearls, ſtand in thine eyes, 
when thou ſaweſt me ready to ſacrifice 

K 4 nam 
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name, fortune, family to thee!—for thee 
to forſake my native country, to become 
a happy peaſant, and, after the example 
of the man of the hill, to make thee my 
Ke, 


| Ten o'clock, 

Worſe and worſe! Gertrude has been 
to viſit the empty neſt, whence the bird 
eſcaped, and has found it empty indeed, 
The caſe containing ſeveral trinkets of 
my mother's, beſides other things of 
value, which was in one of the drawers 
of the room my Sophy inhabited, and 
which I did not remove becauſe I placed 
ſuch full confidence in her honour, is 
gone with her the Lord knows whither. 
It contained: 

A gold chain, with a welt hanging 
to it, which repteſented a wounded heart. 
A pair of emerald ear- rings ſet in gold. 

A ſilver ſnuff-box, with a- perpetual 

calendar in the lid. 
A gold- ring ſet with real diamonds and 
black enamel. | 
07A All 
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All the money given me by my god- 
fathers and godmothers. | 

A child's coral, with ſilver bells, and 
a wolt's tooth, | 

Yet ſhe might have takenallthe traſh,even 
to the money, and welcome, only not ſecretly. 
But to take them like a thief !—fye !— | 
fye !—ſhame on it Oh thou pious good 1 
ſhade which now hangeſt oppoſite to me, 
how can I lift my eyes to thee after ha- 
ving been thus groſsly deceived! Yet 
{till when I look upon thee, I think I read 
thee as before ; the variations vaniſh like 
the fleeting images in a dream when we 
ſuddenly awake from ſleep. - Happy is 
it for me that the ſalamander who has 
poiſoned my ſentiments towards -thee; is 
far removed from my vengeance ! 


Eleven o'clock. + 


A letter from the inn on the road which 
the bird left as ſhe flew away from her 


cage. Ir is as follows: 1215 


7 Whatever you may think, moſt 
worthy, moſt re ſpected of men, of my 
| K 5 leaving 
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leaving you fo abruptly, be aſſured that 
I felt myſelf under the neceſſity of acting 
in this manner to ſpare you the morti- 
fications inevitably attached to my remain- 
ing longer in your houſe. Judge me not too 
harſhly ! I throw myſelf upon the candour 


and benevolence of your excellent heart, 


and without juſtifying the ſtep I have 
taken, or accuſing myſelf of ingratitude | | 
and want of confidence towards you, 
will now diſcloſe the cauſe of my diſap- 
pearance. I am an unfortunate creature 


——u;. fortunate through a too great ſenſi- 


bility of heart, and the irreſiſtible force 
of an ardent paſſion, My ſtory is not en- 
tirely as I related it, and as you had the 
Kindneſs to believe on my ſingle word. 
In ſhort J was afraid of bringing eternal 
_ diſgrace upon the houſe of my benefactor, 
and I fled, reſolved that ſome wretched 


. - Cottage ſhould conceal that ſhame which | 


never could have ſupported within the walls 
that had afforded me ſo philanthropic an 
aſylum. The diſtreſſed ſtate of my affairs 
has conſtrained me to take away ſome 

& trifles 
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trifles contained in a caſket in one of 
the drawers of the room I inhabited, 
I promiſe faithfully to return the worth 
of them as ſoon as a milder fate will per- 
mit the performance of this act of duty. 
Believe me my heart has no ſhare in 
the theft, which nothing but extreme 
neceſſity could have induced. With the 
warmeſt feelings of gratitude, and the 
higheſt ſentiments of eſteem, I ſubſcribe 


myſelf the unhappy 


SOPHIA,” 


Let her take them — the poor creature 
is in want, and they lay as an uſeleſs capi- 
tal in the caſket; they are now in good 
bands; henceforth I conſider them as an 
alms given to the needy. I cannot help. 
ſtill feeling a kindneſs for the girl; her 
open and candid confeſſion of her faults, 
and the ſilhouette that I have before me 
have reconciled me again to the little ſer- 
pent, The moſt angelic ſouls have their 
moments of diaboliſm ; Sophy therefore 
muſt have hers. Unluckily the oppor- 
tunities for the evil actions have fallen in 

8 her 
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her way, and in ſuch a manner that the 
evil of au primo, neceſſarily led to that 
of au ſecundo. I preſume that Sophy 
never had more than two moments of 
diaboliſm in her life, but two ſhe certain- 
ly has had; firſt that unhappy one in 
which ſhe yielded to the temptation of 
all others the moſt fatal to poor girls, and 
which they ought to ſhua more carefully 
than fire and water; the other that in 
which ſhe took a fancy to my caſket. The 
old proverb is ſtill in the right,. Oppor- 
tunity makes the thief,” 


| One o'clock, 

1 could not eat a morſel at dinner, 

Was it that I no longer had Sophy's little 

delicate hand to ſerve me? or has the ſhock 

given me by her flight got into my ſto- 

mach? ] muſt retire under the ſhade of 

my beloved pear-tree to relieve my heart 
by the freſh air, 


Six o'clock in the evening. 
I am returned to the -houſe as heavy- 


hearted as I left1 it. I have poured out my 
X ſorrows 


\ 
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ſorrows to my filent boſom friend, the 
only one on earth perhaps in which I 
can venture again to confide. Methought 
its verdant leaves ſeemed todrop compaſſion 
upon me ;—methought it bent down its 
venerable branches with a mixture of ſhame 
and ſorrow, as if wiſhing to conceal the 
name of the faithleſs creature which in a 
moment of tranſport I had carved upon its 
bark, while it was yet engraven more 
deeply in my heart. And if after many 
revolving ſeaſons the now conſpicuous 
inciſion ſhall in the one be grown over, 
and in the other be extinguiſhed, a ſcar will 
yet remain for ever. I muſt without delay 
have recourſe to ſome more effective me- 
dium for diſperſing the hypochondriacal 
ſymptoms I feel coming faſt upon me 
Yes, it ſhall be ſo Philip ſhall pack up 
my clothes this evening ; to-morrow morn- 
ing I ſet off on my travels. 


THE END OF THE JOURNAL, 


ay 


LR 
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CHAP.. 1, 
My firſt fetting out. 
A practical contribution to the theory 7 
thoughts and perceptions. 4 


Ax the next morning at break of day | 

I did fet off. No foul alive knew of my 
intention, except Mrs, Gertrude, who 
ſuppoſed me going in purſuit of Sophy. 
1 ſuffered her to remain in this belief, 
gave her a note upon my ſteward for what 
money ſhe might want during my abſence, 
and quitted my houſe accompanied only 


by Philip. 
When we had gone about five miles, 


the Cimbrian began to prick up his ears 
and neigh as he conſtantly does at fight of 


an inn. I raiſed my eyes expecting to 
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behold one of thoſe hoſpitable manſions 
for the accommodation of travellers, and 
caſt them upon —— neither more nor leſs 
than the gate of my own court- yard. 
ce Hey? how's this Philip,” ſaid I. How 
happens it that we have rode thus in a 
ring? What are become of your eyes 
that you could not ſee what I was after, 
and ſet me right!?! ' 
« Sir,” anſwered the rogue, I thought 
Os were upon a ſecret expedition, and 
*twould ſpoil all were I to ſpeak.” 
A. ſecret expedition indeed, thought !, 
for I knew as little whither I was going as 
Philip or the Cimbrian. Uncaſineſs of 
mind drove me forth as a wanderer; 1 
therefore left it to chance, or my horſe, to 
ſettle what courſe I ſhould purſue, and 
ſince the latter choſe to take the lead in 
directing this matter, he brought me ſafely 
Hack again to my own houſe. | 5 bak. 
So much underſtanding has a four-footed 
animal when man places confidence in 
him. But ſhould the horſe with the two 
ſhort bounding fore-feer, and the many- 
coloured tail have the direction; that 
horſe 


— 
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| horſe which we all love even better than 
ourſelves, the hobby-horſe I mean ; ſhould 
he take the direction, and gallop with his 
rider over hill and dale, through hedge 
and buſh, this ſame rider will ſcarcely re- 
turn home without a broken noſe, as I have 
experienced notunfrequently in my travels, 
In a vehement pet I ſpurred my Cimbrian, 
and ſoon flew over the. boundary of my 
own territories, if a dozen ſteps 1 in a hard 
trot, and then relapſing again into a folemn 
aſs's march, has any reſemblance to the 

flight of a bird. My: horſe's paces gave 
the ſame ſenſations to my ribs, as the alter- 
nate canter, and ſolemn heroic march of 
the verſes in the new Amadis give my 
ears. I ſoon perceived indeed that the 

animal was not a deſcendant of the famous 
Newmarket racer Pot-00000000 * and 
it was quite as well for me that he was not 
ſo, ſince the nag my Philip rode could as 
little have kept pace with a horſe of that 
deſcription, as the aſs Baldwin could over- 


take Pegaſus in his flight to Helicon f. 
The tranſlator follows the German in thi 
ſpelling.” | 
+ See German Mercury for April 1777. 


And 
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And now, reader, to develope the cauſe 
and occaſion of this ſtrange rotatory ride.— 
A ſentimental reverie having taken entire 

poſſeſſion of my foul, in order to be the 
more perfectly unmoleſted in its ne ſitu- 
ation, had ſtrained tight that pair of nerves 
that ſerve to keep the ſeat faſt in the 
ſaddle, and entirely unbent the other eight 
pair; like an experienced mariner, who 
when the ſtorm rages binds faſt the rudder 
at the ſtern, but unbends the ſails, to let 
_ * the ſhip drive at the mercy of the waves. 
The fue doors alſo through which all 
Knowledge paſſes from outward objects 
into the ſenil, were (cloſed and faſt locked, 

7 ſo chat the phantom within, or if you pleaſe, 

tze reverie, was able to play her tricks 
with perfect ſecurity and ſatisfaction. Like 
2e girl, who, conſcious that the is arrived 
at thoſe-years' when tis conſidered as de- 
grading to play with her doll, yet being 
vunable to reſiſt what has ſo oſten delighted 
ber heart, takes an opportunity of ſtealing 
into the room where the diſcarded favour- 
ie is laid by, Jocks the door, and lets down 
the window curtains, then dreſſes the 
„„ bduby, 
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baby, and feeds it with a tart made of 
clay or ſand. 

Every one will ſoon gueſs that Sophy 
was the doll with which my ſoul was at 
play. As I rode by my orchard, and 
came to the apple-tree 
beheld the lovely creature, I could not 
refiſt ſtopping a few moments. The firſt 
rays of the riſing ſun gilded the turf upon 
which ſhe had reclined, and as I looked 
around I ſuddenly: efpied the-lovely flower 


Forget me not, in bloom upon the ſpot, - 
and raiſing its creſt: juſt above the hedge, 


as a young maiden whoſe baſom begins to 
ſwell with the love of admiration, puts her 


ſeized my heart; I ſprung from my faddle, 
haftily plucked up the ſtem of the flower, 


with all the bloſſoms upod it, and ſticking it 
into the button hole of my coat, ſaid in a 


forrowful tone, Dearcſt Sopby never can 
my heart forget thee ! I will carry this me- 


morial about with me wherever I wander, 
as a Cheriſhed relique a wert a-ſweet 


dove, 


* 


which I firſt 


head out at the window to attract the notice 


of paſſers by. An irrefiſtible impulſe 


—7 
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dove, though thou haſt flown away from 
me!“ 

With that I mounted my ſaddle again, 
and in thought pronounced a ſolemn and 
eloquent parentation over my Sophy, al- 
moſt as affechhg as that held by friend 
Aſmus over Anſelmo, on a certain Chriſt- 
mas-day. And now a thought ſtruck me, 
to which, as is often the caſe when 
once I catch hold of a thing, I clung 
. eagetly, and gnawed it, and turned it 
over in my brain, as a dog gnaws a bone. 
« What if I ſhould meet Sophy in my 
travels.” This thought pleaſed me ſo well, 
that it was ſoon converted intoa wiſh ; and 
then imagination quickly preſented before 
me, like the figures iu a magic-lantern, 
a thouſand different ſcenes, picturing the 
girl firſt in one ſituation, then in another, 
according to the wiſhes or fears of my 
heart, This rapid ſucceſſion of 1deas en- 
gendered by the fluctuating ſtate of my 
ſoul between a few fill glimmering rays 
of hope, and abſolute deſpair, at length 
"threw me into a ſtate of trembling extaſy, 
that might have done honour to George 

| Fox 
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Fox himſelf, the founder of the Quaker 
ſect. | 


Soon after I beheld a poſt-chaiſe at no 
great diſtance. * Curioſity ' urged me to 
make towards it, when I caught a tranſient 


glance of a lady in a light drab-coloured 
Engliſh riding-habit, by whoſe fide fat a 
handſome young man in a green coat, with 
a round white beaver hat. As ſoon as the 
lady ſaw me, ſhe concealed her face with 
a filk handkerchief, as if to keep off the 
duſt, while her companion called to the 
poſtillion to put on, and they flew paſt me 
in a moment. Ah I knew her but too 
well! it was Sophy! it was the faithleſs 
creature! I followed the carriage with 
my eyes till I could ſee it no longer, but 
ſuffered it to go on in peace, and purſued 
my way with a fad and heavy heart. 

The romance ſoon after took a new 
turn. Towards evening, I perceived that 
we had gotten out of the highway, and that 
I muſt take up my night quarters in a 
little village at which we juſt then arrived, 
I knocked at the door of a cottage, and 
made known my wants and wiſhes, but 


It 


* — 
— 
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it was not till after a very long parley 
that I could perſuade the miſtreſs to give 
me a lodging. At length ſhe did conſent, 
though with manifeſt reluctance, and 


made me a bed of clean ſtraw in one cor- 


ner of the room, at the ſame time ſerving 
up for ſupper the beſt of what her pantry 


afforded. 


| Meanwhile, having eſpied lying in the 
room a piece of fine needle work, I be. 


gan to grow inquiſitive, and aſked to 
whom it belonged? For ſome time I 
could obtain no anſwer, till at length by 
dint 'of importunity, I drew from my 
hoſteſs, in confidence, that a young ſtranger 
| lodged in her houſe, fair and lovely as an 
angel, but fo ſad, ſo melancholy, that 
at times ſhe almoſt wept her beautiful 
eyes out of her head; ſome great mil- 
fortune mult certainly have befallen her. 
My heart was inſtantly in a flame ; not a 
wink could I fleep all night, The next 
morning after a long and earneſt negoci- 
ation, I did however prevail on the un- 
| known to grant me an interview—it was 
eh God—ic was indeed, Sophy. 
p As 
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As I entered her apartment, ſhe buried 
her face in her hands, to hide the bluſh of 
ſhame that ſuffuſed her cheeks; a torrent 
of tears flowed from her lovely eyes; and 
ſhe fell back in her chair overpowered with 
emotions. In ſhort ſhe diſplayed a picture 
of affecting ſorrow that might have melted! 
* ſtone. I ſtood oppoſite to her like a 
ſenſeleſs idol, till the firſt fever of ſenſi- 
bility began ſomewhat to ſubſide, and the 
blood reſumed. its wonted courſe. The 
lovely ſinner immediately entered 
an explanation of her conduct, and informed 
me that ſhe was really made a ſacrifice for 
her family, without the ſatisfaction of 
having by this means been able to fave 
them, The treacherous landlord, after he 
had obtained his wiſhes, turned them all 
out of doors; upon which The had 
quitted them. to fly their miſery and her 
own diſgrace. The ſtranger ſhe met 
at the inn ſhej ſaid was her brother, 
whom ſhe had entreated to ſeek her out 
ſome ſafe and obſcure aſylum, 
She then proceeded to notice her theft, 
and lament the neceſſity to which ſhe had 
been 
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been driven, I entreated her to be com- 
forted, aſſured her that ſhe was perfectly 
welcome to the baubles, and moreover 
ſhared with her the money I. had in my 
pocket for my travelling expences, At 
length I parted from her with . tears in 
my eyes, and ſorrow in my heart, and 
with my head full of projects for finally 
carrying into execution the plan now in- 
terrupted, of flying with her to the foot 
of the friendly Alps. Ah, could this but 
be accompliſhed ! I thought within my 
felf. And why may it not? One thing 
only appeared ro me .Inexplicable, which 
was, her faying in her letter that her 
- misfortune aroſe from an irreſiſtible paſſion. 
e as I revolved the matter over in my 
mind, I thought I diſcovered a ſufficient 
motive for the poor girl's affigning ſuch 
a reaſon for her flight; that ſtrongly 


| - impreſſed with the difference of our ranks, 


ſhe judged it neceſſary to put the ſincerity 
of my affection to ſome powerful proof. 
I therefore perſuaded myſelf, that when 
convinced by my conduct that no appear- 
ances, however unfavourable, could ſhake 


4 my 
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my attachment, ſhe on her part would 
baniſh all fiction and reſerve. But here 
reaſon interpoſed, and giving me 4 
ſmart twinge by the ear, ſoon demon- 
ſtrated that ſo flimſy a veil could no more 
hide the cloven foot, than the lion's: 
ſkin could conceal the aſs. Yet not- 
withſtanding this ſevere rebuff, I conti- 
nued to turn the maſk round and round, 
in hopes ſtill to deceive myſelf, till the 
neighing of my Pegaſus announced a; ha- 
bitation at hand, and put an end to the 
ſport. | 
After ſtopping at the village we now 
reached, which was about five and twenty 
miles from my own houſe, and ſatisfying 
my horſe's cravings and my own, (for 
ſpite of all the romances that are playing 
in my imagination, my ſtomach always 
begins to be very clamorous about noon, 
1» that an inn is more welcome to me than 
the ſublimeſt fiction), I mounted my ſaddle 
again, and once more ſet forwards, Whe- 
ther it were that the groſs particles I had 
been juſt imbibing had diſpelled all thoſe 
hner aeri2] particles ſo eſſential to the 
vob. I, L formation 
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formation of ſuch : viſions as J had before 
indulged in; or whether in proportion as 
the diflance increaſed between me and my 
charmer, the old proverb, «© Out of fight, 
out of mind, began proportionably to be 
verified; I will not pretend to determine; 
but ſo it happened, that no fairy- tale inter- 
poſed to amuſe the time during my after- 
noon's ride. Reaſon, on the contrary, 
had now gotten the complete aſcendant, and 
ſhe led me into a train of philoſophical 
reflection which accompanied me even in- 
to my night quarters. 

It commenced with recalling the de- 
Nightfal feelings that had ſoothed my foul 
while wrapt in my former viſions. I be- 
lieve it is the ſame with all perſons when 
any very vivid and cheriſhed idea takes 
poſſeſſion of the ſeat of thought; they 
find the ſupremeſt delight in dwelling 
upon it, and moulding it into a thouſand 
figures, as a boy does a piece of wax, which 
he has no ſooner formed into one ſhape, 
than tis again deſtroyed to make way for 
the creation of another. I look upon a 


perſon addicted to theſe reveries as pre- 
cCiſely 
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ciſely what the great maſter of the phy ſiog- 
nomical art calls a poetiſing ſoul, ſince 
poetical enthuſiaſm is alſo called by the 
French reveriè and, from the feeling 
of emphatic extaſy that it diffuſes over the 
whole frame, I conſider it as one of the 
choiceſt gifts of heaven. Tis therefore 
that enthuſiaſm is become fo current an 
article with the intellectual voluptuaries of 
our days; they employ it as a ſtimulus to 
their inward: ſenſuality, and heat their 
blood with a kind of æthereal paſſion for 
every thing that falls in their way. Thus 
at length the cold moonſhine warms them 
as effectually as the thrice heated glow of 
the potter's furnace, and in the ſtarry 
heavens they | find as much nouriſhment 
as a common mind does i in a comfortable 
meſs of porridge. 
But of all feelings, none has ſo great 
a charm for the truly enthuſiaſtic ſoul, as 
unalterable, unaſſuageable anguiſh, Never 
does it experience tranſports ſo divine as 
when wholly abſorbed in its own wretched- 
neſs, it ſeeks fome horrid charnel houſe in 
the midſt of a dark and diſmal grove; or 
& Sk 1-008 
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when lying on the pinnacle of ſome barren 
and rugged rock, it tears hope for ever 
from its tortured breaſt, and laments over 
deceived wiſhes and loſt enjoyments. 
When it mourns the death or falſchood 
of a beloved miſtreſs; the deſertion of 
a wife whom it conſidered as its only earth - 
ly treaſure; the misfortunes of a friend; 
the fall of a darling ſon from the paths of 
innocence and virtue; the death, or worſe 
than death, the ſeduction of a lovely 
daughter: when its property is ſhip- 
vrecked, its houſe burned, its lands inunda- 
ted; or when it experiences any of thoſe 
calamities from which the Chriſtian church 
prays, Good Lord deliver us!” Oh 
when it has any, or all of theſe ſubjects of 
lamentation, how does it fink into a de- 
lirium of voluptuous delight, from which 
ſmall thanks wodld be due to him who 
| ſhould awaken ir. A perſon might not, 
tis true, fatten upon theſe diſtreſſes, yet 
there is a degree of inward ſatisfaction in 
them which cannot be felt by thoſe whoſe 


\ fails are always ſwelled with a fayourable 


breeze. The never-varying ſweets of a 
4-5 ſtate 
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ſtate of uninterrupted: bappineſs, are the 
moſt ſoul-wearying things under the ſun. 
Bitter herbs are not indeed grateful 
to every palate, yet kind nature has 


united to them a ſoothing and healing 


power. Many an Iſraelite may perhaps 
have made wry faces at thoſe, which 
according to the law he was obliged to 
chew for ſauce, yet in chewing them, he 


found a pleaſure in having ſomething at 


which to repine. What this ſauce was 
is now a matter of contention between 
Profeſſor Murray of Göttingen, and my- 
ſelf, He ſuppoſes it to have been lark- 
ſpur; I on the contrary hold it to have 
been a ſallad of ſcurvy-graſs. 

That a certain degree of ſorrow proves 
a moſt grateful irritation to the feelings, 
is manifeſted beyond a doubt by the eager- 
neſs with which all nations have read over 
znd over again the Sorrows of Werther, 
and the equal eagerneſs with which all 
ranks throng to the theatre to offer their 
tribute of tears to the efforts of the tragic 


Muſe. Who can ſay that the tranſport of 


rewarded love would have recompenſed 


L 3 | me 


* cf 
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me for being deprived oſ, the pleaſing 
reverie into which I was, plungedi on my 
firſt day's Journey, by,. ruminatiag. on 


Sophy's flight? Ia ſhort, I can, from 


my own experience, confidently aſſert, 
that a reverie, a fit of enthuſiaſm, or ſenſi- 
bility, that is to ſay, the poetic ſtate, of 
the ſoul; is the moſt delightful thing. in 
the world. I mean only when a, man has 
had a good dinner; for it can as little 
co-exiſt with an empty ſtomach, as two 
perfectly heterogeneous countenances can 
remain together in the ſame room. 


£5 A A ſecond obſervation which now ſtruck 
me, I found particularly uſeful and ſalu- 


tary, I felt that the harpoon Sophy's 
charms had ſtruck into my heart, | had 
made a deep wound, and that I muſt 
undergo a very painful operation ere it 
could be extracted: again; ſince from 


uhat had paſſed this morning it was plain, 
that the line was ſtill faſt attached to it, 


and that I muſt ſwim along wherever that 
drew me. While my plan remained undiſ- 
turbed, I was not aware how much love 


held me in leading-ſlrings, but the mo- 


ment 
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ment the card- houſe: was blown down, I 
was ſufficiently convinced of it. Lam 
not however at the years of impetuous 
youth, that I ſhould bluſter and rage abgut 
the matter. I have long put off my 
child's ſhoes, and have many a grey hair 
in my beard, Never did. I ſuppoſe that 
the impulſe which had lain ſo long buried 
in my boſom would now, firſt begin, to 
vegetate, and bloſſom at ſo late a period of 
life, like the aloe, which after ſtandigg 
for forty or fifty years a mere maſs of leaves 
and prickles, at length puts forth a loſty 
ſtem, and burſts into a rich and luxuriant 

maſs of flowers. ib 
If I cannot boaſt of myſelf, as did the 
great Sir Iſaac Newton, who carried his 
virgin reſerve with him to the grave, that 
I have never tranſgreſſed the bounds 
chaſtity, yet hitherto I certainly have only 
played with love, I never in my life was 
a Miſogyn, but I always conſidered my 
ſelf as a Miſogam. This prineiple, 
one. intereſting moment had nearly made 
me give up, and I was brought £64 the 
very verge of committing an extreme 
4 | piece 
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piece of folly. Yes, reader, of committing 
an extreme piece of folly; for a folly it would 


have been moſt undoubtedly to marry Sophy. 
No man, tis true could have called me to 
account for it judicially, nor ſhould I have 
been in danger of loſing an inheritance, 
like Dean Potter, whom his father the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury diſinherited for 
marrying his maid *. Neither do I fear 
that the meſalliance would have turned out 
as ill as that at Haberſtroh, in which 
Mr. Hermes the maker-up of ſo many ill- 
aſſorted matches was the wooer f. But 
notwithſtanding, when all is well conſider- 
ed, it does not appear by any means 
ſuitable that I ſhould have taken a vagrant 
whom 1 had picked up in the highway, 
as my wife, I never could with pro- 
Priety have produced her to my company 
as miſtreſs of the houſe ; and to have flown 
with her into Switzerland, the paradiſe 
of all like fools, to get out of the reach 
of lande rous tongues, would have been 


See the preface to the tranſlation of John 
Potter's Grecian Archæologia. Halle. 1776. 


1 See pt 5 | Journey from Memel to Saxony. 
attended 
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attended with its inconveniences, although 
it was a part of my plan. It is always ah 
imprudent thing in a man to brave the circle 
of his acquaintance by a flagrant breach of 
the common cuſtoms of the world, till he 1s 
either thruſt out of ſociety, or treated with 
ſuch flight and neglect, as to be glad for 
the fake of repoſe to quit the country. 

And now fince it had happened that I 
was fairly freed from Sophy, I made a 
determined refolution to baniſh her image 
for ever from my heart ; never to ſpeak 
of her ; never even to think of her more ; 
or, if in future ſh: ſhould ſeek ad- 
mittance into my boſom, there to play 
again with her doll, that the door ſhould be 
firmly locked againſt her. But here the- 
ory and practice croſſed each other; and 
when underſtanding and will are at vari- 
ance, I found I was not miſtaken in 
a ſuſpicion I had often entertained, that 
however underſtanding may attempt to 
reign in the head, ſhe never rules with 
the deſpotiſm of a Grand Sultan, bur 
rather like a Doge of Venice, whoſe office 
is only to fign the decrees brought to him 


8 by 
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by the Senate. So when Senate will lays 
a decree before Doge underſtanding, I am 


affraid the poor Doge will always be com- 
pelled to ſubſcribe it. 


In my night- quarters * had very 


wonderful dreams, which, though they 
had little relation in themſelves to the 


matter in queſtion, yet might all be 
reduced ta the effect of a ſhipwrecked 
paſſion. Hence the day following the 
idea occurred to me, that ſince, God be 
thanked ! in our times nations generally 
endeavour to accommodate their dif- 
ferences by negociation ere they have re · 
courſe to the ſpear and ſword, ſo 1 would 
try what was to be done by negociation 
between the contending. parties in my 
brain. On this many a. . weighty, debate 
aroſe, that terminated at laſt, in a conven- 
tion, of which each party engaged to 


obſerve as much as it choſe. The requi- 


ſitions on the part of underſtanding were, 
that the idea of marriage ſhould be en- 


tirely relinquiſhed, in conſideration of 


which, the weakneſs of the heart ſhould 


de allowed che privilege. of ſometimes 


thinking 
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thinking on its loſt toy, with a ini and 
friendly recollection. It was farther 
required by the firſt of theſe two 
high contracting parties, that ſhould -I 
chance to hear of Sophy again in the courſe 
of my travels, J ſhould not porſue the 
ſcent, or endeavour by any means to find 
her out; in conſideration of which, it 
ſhould be allowed the weaker party ſome- 
times to talk of her, at leaſt to Philip. 
On the ſubje& of her profile aroſe the ſeve- 
reſt conflict. Reaſon contending ſtrenuouſly 
for its deſtruction, becauſe nothing con- 
tributes ſo ſtrongly to keep alive ſuch a 
pernicious flame in the boſom, as preſerv- 
ing ſuch combuſtible materials within its 
reach; but the will was 'fo poſitive in not 
giving up this point, that at length the 
matter was compromiſed by a ſolemn en- 
gagement on the part of the latter, that 
the profile ſhould be kept only for phyſi- 


oOgnomical purpoſes, 
All this I weighed over and over again 


during the third and fourth days of 1 
journey; and ſince neither party had any 


thing 1 important to urge againſt the final 
L 6 concluſion 
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concluſion of the treaty, it was formally 
ſigned, ſealed, and delivered under 

che open canopy of heaven, two hours 
before ſun-ſet, and one hour before 

my arrival at Leipſick, which place I 
reached in perfect health and good-hu- 
mour, without having encountered any 
other adventure. 
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CHAP, ii. 


My firſt reſting place. 
Diſappointment. 


How ſtrangely things fall out in this world 
It was not a little ſingular, that when I 
left the direction of my firſt phyſiognomi- 
cal flight entirely to chance, ſhe ſhould 
carry me directly to Leipſick. An ill omen, 
thought I, that twill only be with me, 
as with a certain {ſentimental artiſt, who 
a few years ago ſet out from his native 
town, intending, as he ſaid, to travel over 
all Germany. People immediately ſup- 
poſed that his pilgrimage would extend 
from the Baltic ſea to the lake of Con- 
ſtance, and from the banks of the Rhine 
to the confines of Poland. But when all 
came to all, the coxcomb never went far- 


ther 
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ther than Leipſick, about twenty miles 


from the place of his nativity, Here he 
painted and ſentimentalized ſo long, that 
at laſt he had prattled all his time away, 
and ſo ended his tour. Yet at his return 


home he talked as much about what he 


had heard and ſeen, as if he had been 


half over the globe; for the humouriſt's 
tongue always went hke the clack of a 


mill. 
As I entered the gates of 1 my 


mind was much perplexed. with the idca 


that the ſame thing might happen to me, 
fince it ſcarcc ly could require lefs time to 
phyſiognomize a. town through; than to 
ſentimentalize it. I however banqueted 


luxuriantly in imagination upon the rich 
and abundant phy ſiognomical acquiſitions 
I hoped to obtain here, ſince, according 
to my idea, in this very focus of ſcience 
and literature, every one muſt be a phy- 
ſiognomiſt, even from the author of the 
ſublimeſt diſcoveries in abſtract ſcience, 
to the loweſt vender of the "loweſt traſh 
circulated by the annual literary fairs. 1 


chere fore began to ſound my barber, whom 
from 
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from the union-between his trade and the 
chirurgical, I conſidered as one link in 
this long ſcientific and ſapient chain, upon 
my favourite ſubject; but how much was 
I mortified at finding him ſuch: an egre- 
gious blockhead that he could not diſ- 
tinguiſh between one phys. and another, 
but confounded the phy ſiognomical ſcience 
with the phy ſiological. For no ſooner 
had I ſtarted the ſubject, than he began 
to recount many extraordinary ſtories: of 
a certain Jew, by name Philadelphus, who 
had lately givenhi: nſelf out for a wonder- 
ful adept in this branch of knowledge, 
and by his vauntings and braggadocios, 
juggled and deluded numbers of people. 
All which he related with ſo much action, 
mak ing ſo manygeſticulations : and flouriſhes 
with his razor, that I was ſcarcely leſs 
alarmed. for, my, throat than was. formerly 
king George Bodie brad when aſked by 
his ſhaver, in whoſe poſſeſſion the king- 
dom, of Bohemia was at that time. My, 
philanthropic feelings induced me to at- 
tempt ſetting the puppy right, but he 
obſtinately adhered 0 his blunder, and 

contended 


A 
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contended 'that the ſciences were funda- 
mentally the ſame, ſince the leading prin- 
ciple of both was the illuſion of the ſenſes, 
though in different forms. And this he 
faid a very great ſcholar, to the neceſſities 
of whoſe chin he had the honour of ad- 
miniſtering, had demonſtrated to him 
very plainly but a few days before. Find- 
ing that no impreſſion was to be made 
upon him, I counted out the caſh to 
which he had a claim, and bade him be- 
gone as I had no farther occaſion for his 
ſervices | - 02% 

I imrnediately commenced my literary 
round, taking the faculty in the firſt place. 
] had feated myſelf faſt in my hobby's 
faddle in expectation of running the whole 
phyſiognomical courſe, I felt aſſured that 
the gentlemen would prove my ſcientific 
knowledge, and as I did not wiſh to make 
a ſorry figure upon the occaſion, I had 
prepared myſelf in ſuch a manner, that 1 


- had no doubt of giving a ready anſwer to 


any queſtion that might be pur to me. 
But this was all labour in vain, for the 


matter fell out totally different from what 
| I ex» 
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expected. Scarcely did I knock at 
a ſingle door at the favourable moment 
when I could obtain an interview with the 
inhabitant within. One was gone into the 
country, another was ſo full of buſineſs 
that he could not ſee me, another was in- 
diſpoſed ; and at the few places where I 
did gain admittance, I had to encounter 
ſuch a ſquadron of idle ceremonies before 
I could come to the deſired point, that 
almoſt the whole time allotted for the viſit 
was conſumed in them. I watched for a 
ſingle word that ſeemed to ſpring from the 
fullneſs of the heart, for a look that ſeemed 
to hail me as a brother. In vain! All 
was cold as ice, till at length ſuſpecting 
the fault might be in myſelf, I felt in my 
boſom more than once to fee what was 
moving there ; whether there too the fane 
pointed to the north, and foretold cold 
and periſhing weather. 
| If the practical will not do, thought I, 
we mult have recourſe to the theoretical ; 
ſurely there moſt be ſome path into the 
wood. I therefore began upon the ſubject 
of phyGiognomy, ſpoke firſt of its prin- 
Ciples, 
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ciples, then of its effects, and concluded 
with a candid confeſſion of my faith upon 
the ſubject. Having thus thrown the die, 
F had no doubt but my antagoniſt would 
take it up; and the game would go for- 
wards. If the gentlemen were anti- phyſi- 
ognomiſts that they would bring all the 
artillery of their counter- arguments to bear 
upon me; or if we were followers of the 
ſame creed, that we ſhould inſtantly ſhake 
hands as ſworn” friends. But even this 
challenge had no effect; no ſoul among 
them could I beat out of his ambuſh, and. 
drive fairly into the open field. One from 
time to time took a pinch of ſnuff for the 
ſake of exhibiting his gold ſnuff- box; ano- 
ther looked at his watch and, yawned ; 
another made a, gentle inclination of his 
head at all and each of my propoſitions, but 
would by no means enter fairly into con- 
verſation, till at length wearied and out 
of humour, I returned to my inn. I was 
almoſt in the. caſe of a worthy Tyroleſe, 
who ſome years ago came to my houſe 
with haberdaſhery goods. Happening to 
be called from table where a party of 
| learned 
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learned divines had been engaged in a 
warm theological debate, my head was 
ſo full of this ſubject, that the firſt queſtion 
I aſked my wandering merchant was, what - 
faith he profeſſed? He looked me earneſt- 
ly in the face, and ſaid ina tone of defiance, 
that he was a Roman Catholic Chriſtian, 
a confeſſion; he ſhould never be afraid of 
making before any man, and which he 
was ready to ſcal with his blood. The 
fellow ſeemed to ſuppoſe that as a heretic 
I ſhould inſtantly fall upon, and endeavour 
to make a proſelyte of him, and he al- 
ready beheld in idea the crown of mar- 
tyrdom prepared as a reward for the firm- 
beſs with which he would ſuffer rather than 
deny his wounded Saviour. But his con- 
ſtangy was ſpared this trial. I com- 
mended him ſor not ſhrinking from the 
avowal of his belief, gave him a glaſs of 
wine, and bade him de part in peace. 
Sinct᷑ myſexpectations had been ſo much 
deceived among the corporate literary 
bodies, I was now reſolved to try my ſuc= 
cels among the unaſſociated literati, the 
pratefiges of the liberal arts, the poets, the 


* 14 ' 1414 Wits, 
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wits, the geniuſes. Nor did the idea that 
I muſt mount many a lofty ſtair-caſe to 
reach the rarified atmoſphere of their æthe- 
rial regions; for 'tis well known that at 
Leipſick the poets and geniuſes neſtle in a 
like parallel with the cooing pigeons, in the 
leaſt deter me from my purpoſe. Judge, 
reader, how I muſt have been tranſported 
> at beholding, even in the firſt lodging 
I entered, ſeveral ſilhouettes with copper- 
- Plate borders round them, paſted againſt 
the walls of the room; in other reſpects 
the apartment lay in ſuch lyrical diſorder, 
that according to ics phyſiognomy 1 ſhould 
have pronounced the inhabitant one of the 
greateſt poets of the age. I ſeldom find 
myſelf miſtaken in the phyſiognomy of a 
room; their characters are much more 
ſtrongly and impreſſively delineated, than 
even the lineaments of the countenance, 
] have never omitted in my travels to 
avail myſelf of this medium by which to 
judge the hoſt or hoſteſs, of any houſe I 
entered; and I have conſtantly found, 
that where lyrical diſorder was diſcernible 
| in the kitchen and female apartments, 
| | nothing 
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nothing very promiſing was to be expected 
of their miſtreſs. 

The perſon whom I now viſited was as 
I learned a poet of conſiderable reputation 
within the walls of Leipſick, though I do 
not know that the name of Saſto, at leaſt 
as a votary of the Muſes, was ever heard 
of beyond them. I inſtantly mounted my 
hobby-horſe, and was pleaſed to find that 
he paid all poſſible attention to the beaſt, 
He ſoon began to talk very fluently upon 
the ſubject, and gave a turn to his periods 
and flouriſhes as he proceeded with the 
harangue, that had indeed ſufficient of the 
hexameter in it, but by which, alas, it was 
too evident that in the ſcience of phyliog- 
nomy he was as mere an ignoramus as my 
unphyſiognomical barber. This I obſerved 
to him fairly and candidly, when he 
anſwered, with ſomewhat of aſperity in 
his tone, that he was not reſponſible if the 
Interpretation of the human countenance 
was veiled in impenetrable darkneſs, and 
no more to be underſtood than Klopſtock's 
odes, or the writings of Jacob Boehm, 
Each of theſe coy inexplicable with 
the | 


7 2 
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the other, and no one poſſeſſed the right 
key to the myſterious archives, but their 
reſpectire creators. This aur; ipz was 
In faft the non plus _—_ that the moſt 

ingenious Head could! ever extract from 
the ſtudy of phyſiognomy. It was to their 
venerable inexplicability alone that the 
Gnomicks of Lavater, the Crypticks of 

Klopſtock, and the Myſticks of Maſter 
Jz acob, were indebted for their fame, ſince 
tis the nature of man to admite a thing 
the more, the leſs he underſtands f it. 
Nor did he conſider this problem, he 
added, as difficult to be ſolved by the 
reflecting mind, ſince it might indiſputa- 

bly be referred ſolely to the vanity of the 
human heart, which is always elated with 
the idea of poſſeſſing a deep and penetrating 
inſight into hidden matters, and in order 
to excite this opinion of its powers in 
others; is! vociferous and unbounded in 


admiration of a thing in proportion to its 
obfcuricy,, affecting to underſtand it, while 
in fact tis wholly incomprehenſible. Tis 
thus alone that the three things in queſ- 


tion attained fo high a degree of celebrity, 
ſince 
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ſince every body was at a loſs to diſcover 
what was really concealed within them. 

He was running on with more of this 
Jargon, when perceiving that I had not 
found what I ſought, and that notwith- 
ſtanding the profiles with which his room 
was ornamented, he was no true fon of 
the ſcience ; that moreover if I waited to 
hear him out, I ſhould ſcarcely make any 
farther progreſs in my reſearches for the 
reſt of that day, I very calmly and com- 
poſedly opened the rr. and walked 
down ſtairs. 

Among the other wits and poets whom 
I viſited, and who might well be called 
legion, they were ſo many, ſince I entered 
the apartments of a dozen at leaſt, or per- 
haps a ſcore, I found ſo little ſatisfaction, 
that had I poſſeſſed a like power of barter, 
over them as I do over my cattle, I would 
willingly have exchanged them all for a 
quarter of a hundred of larks. Every one 
had cut out his cap according to the faſhion 
that in his own idea was moſt becoming; 
one might be called poet laureat to the 


ſtreets and highways, he wrote ballads, 
love 
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. Jove-ſongs and war-ſongs for the moft 
public of all public ſingers ; for thoſe 
who deſpiſing the pomp and oſtentation 
of the ſplendidly illumined concert room 
and crowded ' orcheſtra, rather chuſe to 
warble their notes under the open canopy 
of heaven. Another wrote ſatires in bad 
weather, or contributed his contingent 
to the ſtock of faſhionable reading ; ano- 
ther was a compiler of Vade-Mecums from 
old calenders ; another thundered out his 
odes and dithyrambics; another profeſſed 
to have taken Thalia for his miſtreſs, and 
miſtook all the abortive foundlings of his 
imagination, for the honourable offspring 
of. this chaſte maiden ; another was pleaſ- 
ed to take the venerable Baſedow as his 
butt, called aloud to the worthy man to 
with him good night when he was already 
aſleep, or bade him welcome into the ar- 
- bour, and then with profound wit thruſt 
a beſom into his face. 

In Summa summarum, each of theſe 
brilliant geniuſes was brooding over ſome 
offspring of the brain which was to be 


hatched againſt the next fair, or monthly 
| publication. 
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publication, The one drove on with a 
feveriſh ardour, the other with the glow 
of a heated furnace, another with only the 
warmth of a tepid bath; but as to the 
ſtudy of phyſiognomy for the promotion 
of the knowledge and love of mankind, 
it was altum filentium with them all. I 
found, however, in moſt of their literary 
work-rooms, a number, in ſome more, 
in others fewer, of- ſilhouettes, paſted on 
the wall, all vain meretricious female 
figures, yet which ſtill impreſſed me with 
the idea that their owners muſt be phyſi- 
ognomiſts; but I learned that the lovely 
creatures were the females who now in- 
ſpire the poets and wits of the times, in- 
ſtead of the ſuperannuated Parnaſſian maids, 
On theſe they gaze, and gaze; repeated- 
ly as they ſit at their intellectual labours, 
yet not I fear with the eyes of intellectuality 
alone, but with glances ſuch as I, alas! 
ſometimes uſed to caſt on the profile of my 
Sophy, 
Two whole days were thus waſted with- 
out my receiving as a recompenſe for my 
trouble, even ſo much nouriſhment for the 
VOL, I. : heart 
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heart and mind as was worth the oats my 
landlord charged for the horſes. Un- 
der no cup could I find the ball I ſought, 
and was in a like ſituation with Adam, 
my groom, who laſt year at the fair fell 
4nto the hands of a cup and ball player, and 
thong-ſticker*, by which he expected to 
win a great deal of money; but he al- 
ways happened to chooſe the empty cup, 
and to mils the end of the thong, ſo that 
at length he played away his whole year's 
wages. Yet I failed not to make my 
obſervations upon the phyſiognomy of 
theſe men of wondrous talent; but how 
eagerly ſoever I ſought for the lineaments 
.of genius, it was nowhere to be diſcovered, 
. Forehead, mouth, noſe, nay even hair and 
beard, were with all but as they are to be 
found in common men. Some indeed had 
heads no better formed than thoſe of a ſhoe- 
maker or taylor; nor could my imagi- 


* This is a ſort of trick very common at che country 
fairs in Germany. A thong of leather is folded to- 
gether ſeveral times, when any one is to ſtick ſome- 
| thing through it, and if he hits the end of the thong, 
he wins the money ; but care is always faken that 
this ſhall not happen. 


nation 
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nation forbear placing them on the three 
legged ſtool or the ſhopboard, arrayed in 
the proper inſignia, the leather apron and 
cap, and thinking that they would have 
appeared more in their proper element, 
than at the writing deſk, 

This idea nearly led me into another 
error, If, ſaid I, the ſmalleſt alteration 
in the outward manner of decorating the 
head, can make ſo great a change as that 
it ſhall be impoſſible, through the diſ- 
guiſe, to diſtinguiſh the man of genius 
from the ſhoemaker, by what phyſiogno- 
mical rules is each to be aſſigned to his 
proper claſs? But here a ray of light. 
broke in upon me; and probably, ſince 
I was now at Leipſick, it muſt have pro- 
ceeded from the tomb of my deceaſed tu- 
tor Cruſius. I recollected the principium 
indiſcernibilium, which for more than 
twenty years had never occurred to my 
mind. This taught me, tnat notwith- 
ſtanding the apparent reſemblance of two 
things, how ſtrong ſoe ver that may be, 
a difference muſt be always diſcernible, 
provided the eyes of the obſerver be but 
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properly organized for perceiving it. Hence 
it follows that to an experienced phyſiog- 
nomiſt the lineaments of the ſimple ſhoe- 
maker, and of the genius with the appa- 
rent ſhoe-phyſiognomy, muſt be very 
eaſily diſtinguiſhable. | 
But here I caught myſelf running my 
head againſt another poſt, for where do 
I find it written that the head of the genius, 
and the ſhoemaker, may not be covered 
by the ſame hat? Since travellers aſſure us 
that at Dublin in the kingdom of Ireland, 
the trades of filverſmith and bookſeller, 


of ſadler and perfumer, and others equally 
incongruous are united in one and the ſame 
perſon, without the one at all interfering 
with the other, why may not the two 
trades of ſhoemaker and poet be united 1n 


like manner? And does not Hans Sachs, 
the martyr of all the changes in the poetical 
taſte of our country, whoſe works were 
at one time the ridicule of the whole na- 
tion, yet who is now exalted into a great 
poetical genius; does not alſo the old 
hoe maker, who firſt brought Nuremberg 
wit into ſuch reputation, that tis at preſent 
| | | as 
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as highly valued as Straſburg cannon, or - 
Augſburg money, and whoſe poetry is 
become the ſubject of admiration, imi- 
tation, and publication, prove that a ſhoe- 
maker, notwithſtanding the deformity of 
his contour, may in truth be a tranſcen- 
dent genius. Let this line of genius 
muſt not be confounded with the curved 
line of beauty. The former may be emi- 
nently crooked and deformed, but the latter 
mult never be more than a ſoſt and gentle 
meander. I therefore think that the phi- 
lanthropic Lavater might more eaſily have 
ſatisfied the worſhipful company of ſhoe- 
makers at Zurich, and come off with more 
flying colours, had he reſolved the defor- 
mity of countenance aſcribed to their cor- 
poration into the lines of genius. And 
this might have been done with a very ſafe 
conſcience, ſince it would perhaps be 
difficult to find any claſs of people who 
have produced more men of a/eful abili- 
ties at leaſt, than that in queſtion. In 
my opinion this had been a much more 
ſcemly reparation d'honneur than to have 
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talked of the perſonalſervitude of ſo nume- 
rous and reſpectable a body. 

But now I began to ſee plainly chat 
ſpleen and ill-humour had led me into the 
above vortex of ſpecious, though falſe 

conclufions, and was aſhamed of myſelf. 
Yet ſurely this irritation of temper was 
not wholly unpardonable, ſince I had 
been totally deceived in my expectations, 
and in a place which I conceived to 
be the paradiſe of genius and phyſiog- 
nomy, had found neither a genius nor a 
phy ſiognomiſt. Yet, as I learned after- 
wards, perſons of pure and genuine ore 
of the former deſeription abound in Leip- 
ſick, but it was my misfortune to ſet out 
upon my ſearch without the proper in- 
formation for diſcovering them; I dipped 
my hand at random into the lottery, and 
drew only a blank, The truth was, that 
I took the waiter of the inn for my Cicer- 
ene; Who, though a very honeſt fellow 
in his vocation, could not at the fame 
time devote himſelf to the ſervice of his 
maſter's gueſts, and of the lady mules. 


The honourable groupe therefore among 
whom 
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whom I had acquired weary limbs and ill- 
humour, were, I preſume, to uſe the 
floriſt's expreſſion, only off-ſets, of which 
it muſt remain for time to ſhew whether 
they will diſplay ſuch brilliancy of colour- 


ing, as ſhall entitle them to a place among 
the collection. 


M 4 
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' CHAP, Ill. 


A Farce played, entitled, © Appearances 
are deceitful.” 


My loft time and trouble were in ſome 
meaſure repaid by a very inſtructive ac- 
quaintance I afterwards formed. I hap- 
pened by chance to go into a coffee- 
houſe, the common reſort of that very 
large deſcription of perſons to whom 
nothing is ſo horrible as the idea of ſpend- 
ing a moment merely in their own com- 
pany, 2s. well as of thoſe who only wiſh 
for a game at cards or a little conver- 
ſation, now and then, as ſome relaxation 


- from buſineſs. 


I ſeated myſelf, conformably to the 
practice of the genuine phy ſiognomiſt, in 
a corner of the room, with my hat drawn 
very much over my face, my arms croſſed, 
and as it were entirely wrapped up in my- 
| ſelf, 
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ſelf, that ſuppoſing any brother of the 
ſcience to be preſent, he might recogniſe 
me immediately. I am indeed firmly of 
opinion that one phy ſiognomiſt will al- 
ways diſcover another at the firſt glance 
with as much certainty as a free - maſon 
inſtantly acknowledges his brother. I can 
even ſuppoſe phyſiognomy to be the grand 
arcanum of that moſt illuſtrious. order. 

Yes, it certainly muſt be ſo! How 
could it be poſſible, unlefs from the phy- 
ſiognomy, for a member inſtantly to re- 
cognize as a brother, a man whom he had 
never ſeen before, without any other per- 
ſon preſent being able to form the leaſt 
ſurmiſe how this was effected. Oh *tis 
paſt a doubt I have—l have unqueſtion- 
ably fathomed the myſtery ; this vene- 
rable order have long been in poſ- 
ſeſſion of our ſcience, though they have 
ſelfiſhly choſen to keep their knowledge 
confined among themſelves, But this 
ſelfiſhneſs can now avail them no longer; 
the more liberal-minded Lavater has diſ- 
covered the ſecret, and as he never with- 
holds from the public eye what he thinks 
11 5 may 
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may prove of public utility, he has put the 
whole world into poſſeſſion of a ſource of 
knowledge hitherto confined to the boſoms 
of only an enlightened few, Thus has it 
happened with many important diſcoveries, 
that they have alike originated with dif- 
ferent perſons, and in different countries, 
The ſame was the caſe with the air-pump 
which was equally a German and an Englich 
invention, and appeared much about the 
ſame time both in England and Germany, 
The ſecret of making Porcelain too is not 
the excluſive diſcovery of one nation, any 
more than many very important experi- 
ments in chemiſtry. ä 

I ſoon began to make my obſerva- 
tions upon the numerous phyſiognomies 
preſented by the buſy ſcene before me. 
One only excepted, I ſaw nothing but the 
moſt common-place features ; but that 
one fixed my attention very ſtrongly. A 
ſhort, thick made man was ſtanding by 
the ſtove, whoſe countenance ſo abſolutely 
defied the whole ſcience, that I could 
not in a ſingle feature, how earneſtly ſo- 


eyer I cxamined it, diſcover any thing 
9 that 
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that led to a probable conjecture of 
who or what he might be. I revolved, 
over and over again all that I had ſtudied 
upon the ſubject, but ſtill the phyſiog- 

nomical magnet remained as ineffectual, as 

if he had carried a concealed taliſman 
about him. 

Thus unable to ſolve the difficulties by 
examining the poſitive ſide of the queſtion, 
I was obliged to have recourſe to the ne- 
gative, in hopes by that means of drawing 
ſome deduction that might elucidate the 
matter. In this countenance, ſaid I with- 
in myſelf, I do not ſee a ſharp, penetrat- 
ing, deeply-indented eye, nor ſtrong 
briſtly eye-brows, nor are the eye-brows 
very near to the eyes, neither 1s the ſkin 
dry and leathery, nor 1s the ſkull flattened 
at top, or the hind head perpendicular, 
unleſs the peruke may deceive, and the 
head be bolſtered underneath, as people 
with thin calves bolſter out their ſtock- 
ings ; but the general ſurface of the whole 
countenance waves ſoftly, like the fea 
juſt curled by a gentle breeze, ſo that 
the eye clearly perceives the undu- 

M6 lation 
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lation of the whole, though the waves are 
ſo ſmall that ſcarcely is one Ciſtinguiſhable 
from the other. 

This operation completed, I next called 
to mind two things. In the firſt place, a 
paſſage in the Fragments, which ſays, 
that the abſence of the characters here 
enumerated leads to a ſtrong preſumption 
of ſomething poetical in the head. In the 
ſecond place J recollected that the ſame 
thing which had now happened to me, 
with regard to this ſtranger, had pre vi- 
ouſly occurred to another votary of the 
ſcience who wiſhed to inform himſelf of 
the genuine diſtinctions of the poetical 
phyſiognomy. According to his own ac- 
count he in vain ſearched through all the 
ingenious Lavater's effuſions, no where 
could he obtain the defired information. 
How this happened, and how it could not 
poſſibly happen otherwiſe, I can now very 
clearly demonſtrate. If it be really true, 
as our great maſter affirms, that a poet 
is the moſt extraordinary animal in God'! 
whole creation; that though he may ap- 


pear to have a human ſoul, the caſe is 
really 
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really far otherwiſe, ſince he is rather ani- 
mated by a celeſtial flame; and though ap- 
parently he may crawl upon this earth, yet 
in fact he ſoars aloft in the higher realms 
of æther, notwithſtanding that naturaliſts 
hold æther to be a non-entity ; then it 
may fairly be inferred, that a foul which 
is not properly a human ſoul, and which 
does not live upon earth, but flutters about 
the azure arch of heaven, like a hungry 
fly about the cieling of the dining-hall, 
cannot poſſibly inhabit a real, but only an 
apparent human body. 

T hence ariſes the extreme difieuley of 
analyſing, © deſcribing, or even merely 
ſketching the true poetical phyſiognomy. 
What poet ever yet could recognize his 
his own portrait? Does he not always 
aſſert, that the pencil or the engraving 
knife of the artiſt, has failed in ſome one, 
or more of his features? Even Bauſe 
acknowledges that Mengs, Meil, and 
himſelf muſt have put their reputation 
infinitely to the hazard by attempting a 
ſeries of poetical heads, ſince no feature in 


the poet's face is ever ſill for a moment. 
Thence 
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| Thence it follows that every attempt to 
delineate their phyſiognomy muſt be mere 
bungling, or, according to Lavater's ex- 
preſſion, Nurenbergiſing. To paint or 
engrave, on the contrary, a ſpeaking like- 
neſs of a Newton, a Leibnitz, a Locke, 
a Wolff, or any other philoſopher, whe- 
ther living or deceaſed, would be but 
play, or at moſt holiday work, ſince every 
feature inthe philoſophic countenance is firm 
and immoveable as the lines on the canvas 
ſelf, and every muſcle calm and quiet as 
the muſcles of- the lamb. Nor does even 
Voltaire make an exception to this rule, 
ſince among all the thirty-three ſketches 
of his countenance in the Fragments, the 
philoſopher alone is to be diſcovered, in 
no one can be traced the writer of La 
Henriade or La Pucelle. Tis for this 
reaſon, poſſibly, that our phyſiognomical 
oracle lays it down as law, that if Voltaire 
really wrote the works imputed to him, 
his head mult have been e formed 
from any there delineated. 
And now I think I have explained i in 


the moſt fatisfactory, as well as cleareſt 
MN - . manner 
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manner the infurmountable difficulties that 
lie in the way of effeCtually analyſing the 
poetical phyſiognomy. Only it muſt be 
obſerved, that I ſpeak of ſuch ſubje&s as 
are poets alone; for ſhould ought elſe be 
mingled with the poetical vein ; ſhould 
for inſtance a daſh of the ſhoemaker by 
any means have intruded itfelf, the ter- 
reſtrial lines of the latter might perhaps 
ſo wholly abſorb the celeſtial undula- 
tions of the former, that it. would appear 
no more than a common face, in which 
the eagle eye of a Lavater alone could 
diſtinguiſh any ſpark of æthereal fire, 
When therefore a countenance falls in my 
way that I cannot phyſiognomiſe according 
to the eſtabliſhed rules, I muſt always 
conſider it as belonging to a poet; till 
our maſter ſhall have given us farther light 
upon the ſubject. 

Thus did I philoſophiſe upon the man 
who ſtood by the ſtove, till in the 
ardour of my imagination I could ſafely 
have ventured to take my oath that 
he was neither more nor leſs than a 
poet, And now a more arduous queſ- 


tion 
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tion aroſe; what poet? for it was evident 
that he muſt belong to a claſs very ſuperior 
to thoſe off-ſets into wheſe work-ſhops 
my evil genius had already led me. To 
reſolve this queſtion I applied myſelf to 
a cloſer inveſtigation of his diſtinguiſh- 
ing characteriſticks, both in face, perſon, . 
dreſs, and manners. And here I obſery- 
ed, in the firſt place, that though the 
weather was ſufficiently hot for the Anana 
to have flouriſhed in the open air, yet he 
was clad in a thick pluſh coat; ſecondly, 
that beneath this I could juſt eſpy a leather- 
coloured waiſtcoat and breeches, a dreſs 
in which he could not at preſent appear 
at any court in Germany, however it 
might have paſſed current in days of 


yore. This more fully confirmed my 
opinion that he belonged to the claſs 
of geniuſes, for ſince they are a deſcrip- 
tion of perſons who can do what they 227), 
ſo they commonly will do whatever they 
pleaſe without any regard to common 
forms and cuſtoms, Furthermore, _I ob- 
ſerved in his mien, as well as in all his 
motions, a certain innate feeling of ſupe- 

| riority 
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riority over the multitude around him, 
though whether this feeling were volun- 
tary or involuntary, I could not deter- 
mine. Even the manner in which he held 
his pipe was extraordinary, and ſpake 
ſomething out of the common road, ſince 
it was raiſed ſo high in the air, that the 
waiter, who in virtue of his office was 
conſtantly running to and fro, could pals 
underneath it very commodiouſly, At 
the ſame time he, with uncommon power 
and energy, blew forth vaſt clouds of ſmoke 
to the diſtance of at leaſt ten feet, as did 
formerly the idol Bueſterich flames of fire. 
From all theſe premiſes I was not only 
convinced that he was a poet, but a poet 
of Coloſſal geimius; ſuch a genius indeed 
as was poſſeſſed by only one poet in our 
nation, and I had no longer any doubt 
that I. had the honour of contemplating 
the gigantic . Klopſtock himſelf, The 
mixture of ſurpriſe and tranſport excited 
by the idea that I was under the ſame roof 
with ſo great a man, gave a ſudden chill 
to my whole frame, and I was on the point 
of bowing the knees of my heart before 

| him, 
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him, when an impertinent doubt intruded 
itſelf upon my mind. Was it poſſible 
that the pride and glory of the German 
Parnaſſus could be alone in a coffee-houſe 
at Leipſick, unattended by the train of 
admirers and flatterers with which J con- 
ceived he muſt neceſſarily be ſurrounded, 
wherever chance, or the ethereal ſpark 
by which he is animated, might lead him. 
It cannot be, ſaid T, that he is making 
a tour through the provinces as a deter- 
mined incognito, like many of our anony- 
mous modern authors, who travel about 
the country, dropping their writings at 
every place they come to, but never 
leaving their names at any. 

While I was engaged inicheſe ſpecula- 
tions, the object of them hiving ſmoked 
out his pipe, came ſlowly and ſolemnly 
to the table at which I was ſeated, and 
placed himſelf in a vacant chair directly 
oppoſite to me. Nothing could have 
happened more preciſely according to my 
wiſhes, and I did not ſuffer much time to 


clapſe before I entered into converſation 
2 with 
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with him, when we catechiſed each other 
in the following manner. 


MYSELF, 
With permiſſion, ſir, may I aſk if you 
be not a poet? 


STRANGER, 
Yes, and no, fir, at your ſervice. 


MYSELF. 
How am I to underſtand this bugs 7 


STRANGER, 
Formerly, when occaſional poems found 
a ready reception with the public, I let 
out my mule like a hackney-horſe, I 
endeavoured to tread in the ſteps of the 
deceaſed Gellert, and to acquire every 
branch of knowledge that he poſſeſſed, in 
which I ſo far ſucceeded, that for a while 
I acquired myſelf a tolerable livelihood, 
But fince I loſt this eſcheat, I have 
renounced my claim to ſip at the fountain 
of Hellcon, 


MYSELF. 
Is this meant as a joke, or ſpoken ſeri- 
"es ? | 


STRANGER, 
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STRANGER, 
Why ſuppoſe i it a joke ? 


4 MYSELF, 
Becauſe I have ſtrong reaſons for flatter- 
ing myſelf that I now behold the greateſt 
poet in all Germany. | 


STRANGER, 

I might well retort your queſtion, fir, 
But let me aſſure you, that I never have 
been, nor ever will be known in Ger- 
many as a poet. For I ſhall reſt in the 
hope that Caſpar Fritſch will not fin 
againſt me as he did againſt Gellert, and 
after my death publiſh my caſual produc- 
tions under the title of miſcellaneous poems, 
| MYSELF, 

Either, fir, you deſignedly practiſe 
this reſerve, or I am unaccountably miſ- 
taken in your perſon, 


STRANGER, 


Undovbtedly the latter, for I ſpeak 
with perfect ſincerity as moſt of the gentle- 
men preſent can bear witneſs if required. 


I looked 
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I looked the ſtranger very earneſtly in 
the face, and as I could not perceive - 
any appearance of roguery or deceit, I 
thought myſelf bound to believe what he 
ſaid, I therefore proceeded: ©« May I 
then aſk your name and employment?“ 


STRANGER. 
Does the latter clauſe of your ths 
refer to my literary or civil avocation? 


' MYSELF, 

To both, if you pleaſe. 

© STRANGER, 

Civil employment I have none, or at 
leaſt next to none, for the little office I 
hold under government is not ſufficient to 
keep me from ſtarving. But in the re- 
public of letters I have an appointment 
that keeps my head tolerably, above water, 

MYSELF. 7 

Sir, be you alderman, mayor, high- 
bailiff, or even ſecretary of ſtate, tis equal 
to me; you are welcome to my heart. I 
have long wiſhed for ſuch a meeting with 
a member of that republic, Holla! 
walter -a bottle of your eight and forty ! 


STRANGER, © 
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STRANGER. 


Not ſo-haſty, fir. Your tranſports at 
the meeting may perhaps abate when you 
are informed that I hold but an inferior 
office in this ſtate ; not above that of a 
night watchman. I am of the claſs of 
Hacks, and have been for more than ten 
years employed in the tranſlating manu- 
factory. Now fir, I hope your curioſity 
is ſatisfied, —(And here he roſe up, and 
was about to depart.) 


MYSELF, 


beg you will keep your ſeat, fir, un- 
leſs obliged to go. A night-watchman 
is in my opinion a very honourable and 
uſeful perſonage, with whom I ſhould 
never ſcruple now and then to drink a 
. glaſs. But J cannot divine how my eyes 
"have deceived me ſo much. Upon 
my honour and conſcience I ſuppoſed my- 
felf converſing with a very great and 
celebrated poet. 


STRANGER, 


What Induced that belief 7 


MYSELF, 
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In the firſt place your phyſiognomy, 
which, according to all the rules of the 
molt infallible of all arts, denoted a poeti- 
cal, heaven-aſpiring ſoul. Secondly, cer- 
tain ſtriking external ſymptoms, which 
denote no leſs certainly the corporeal form 
of the corporation of poets, I mean your 
lyrical dreſs. And in the third place, your 
air, your motions, the manner in which 
you held your pipe, all ſeemed to ſpeak 
the conſciouſneſs of ſuperiority, and to 
command the admiration of the ſurround- 
ing croud, Methought they ſaid, . Look 
up, ye pygmies ; behold the man whoſe 
ſoaring genius has acquired him the wreath 
of immortality ; behold and admire the 


never-fading laurels with which r my temples 
are ſurrounded.” 


STRANGER, 
Do you know by fight the poet for 
whom you miltook me ? 


MYSELF, 


No; but that 1s nothing to the purpoſe ; ; 
I know him ſufficiently by his writings. 


STRANGER, 
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| STRANGER, 
What gage „ 
"MYSELF. 
His Meſſias, his Odes, his Bardiet — 


STRANGER, 


You did me honour then indeed; you 
miſtook me for no leſs a perſon than 
Klopſtock. But this is not the firſt time 
that I have been thought ſtrongly to re- 
ſemble him. You ſee. however that ap- 
pegrances are deceitful. 


MYSELF: 
Sir, it is not mere appearance. I poſ- 
ſeſs the myſterious art of knowing at the 


firſt glance what every man is who falls 


in my way, be he prince, phyſician, officer, 


ſcholar, poet, chymiſt, naturaliſt, bota - 
niſt, &c. &c. &c. 


STRANGER, 
Your ſecret appears to have failed in 
| this 2 | 


"OO MYSELY,. 
80 I perceive, but cannot comprehend 


how that has happened, 


2 + 79 Vs - , STRANGER» 


K. 
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' STRANGER. - -/|/ 

L comprehend very well, that if. you, 
be, as I ſuppoſe, a Proſopomant, or face 
gaer, this is a thing which muſt occur 
not unfrequently, 

MYSELF, 
What may then be your faith! ? 
STRANGER, 


I am a Pneumatomant, or more proper- 
ly a Pſychognomiſt. 


Be 


* 


MYSELF, 
underſtand you not pray explain. 


STRANGER, 
One. who has the gift of proving the 
mind. | J 
MYSELF, 
By what means ? 
| STRANGER, 
By frequent intercourſe, and an accurate 


' obſervation of the conduct and actions 


of the perſon whoſe character I would 
judge. Where I cannot obtain ſuch a 
criterion, 1 either form no judgment at 
all, or ſuſpend it till, according to the rule 
preſcribed by the maſter whom I follow, 

VOL, I, * the 
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the venerable - Ariſtotle, I have eaten 
my buſhel of falt with him. Such is the 
ſecret of my art; -and believe me, fir, it 
will much leſs frequentlydeceive than yours, 


MYSELF. 
Granted. He who keeps on the beaten 
track, like a carrier, cannot eaſily mils his 
way. But when the queſtion is to go 
with the greateſt poſſible expedition, we 
take the ſtrait line, and beat ourſelves a 
path where no foot had ever trodden 
before, 


STRANGER, 


Yet one of theſe haſty travellers is very 
likely to ſtumble againſt a ſtone or the root 
ofa tree. Had you remained in the high- 

way, my good fir, and not ſought the 

poet by the lineaments of his face, but by 
his-poetry ; had my laſt dirge or nuptial 
| ode been placed oppoſite to you inſtead of 
my phy ſiognomy, I ſhould hardly have had 
the honour of being this day miſtaken for 
the emperor of poets. Inveſtigate the mat- 
ter rightly, and you will find that Klop- 


ſtock being born a man, not a being of 
775 higher 
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higher order, conſequently can have no 
features in his countenance but what are 
merely human. His ſublime genius is 
impreſſed on his mind, not on his forehead ; . 
and if this genius does give at times to the 
countenance of the poet a ſtrong pathog-- 
nomical expreſſion of power and energy, 
of ſenſibility and penetration, or whatever 
elſe you pleaſe to term the effect ' which 
the creative faculty at work within him 
has upon the features, this is no more than 
you would ſee alſo in me, when, ſeated 
on my manufactoring ſtool, I unfurl the 
fails of my tranſlating veſſel, and let it run 
before the wind with the utmoſt poſſible 
velocity. The caſe with both is, that we 
are at that time thinking beings, and this 
is all that is expreſſed in our features; all 
that can be diſcerned by the moſt keen 
and penetrating obſerver. But ſuppoſing 
the poet walking, riding, or ſkaitings re- 
gardleſs of his pen, or of aught ſave ſeek - 
ing out a pleaſant ride or walk, or a firm 
piece of ice, who would then venture to 
pronounce that he had ever written a cou- 
plet in his life, In truth the nature of 
ol; N 2 Klopſtock's 
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Klopſtock's genius is as little to be diſ- 
covered in his face, as was-that of the 
great Lewis, when after equipping fleets, 
winning battles, or arranging important 
plans, deeilive of the fate of Europe, he 
lay in the evening in the arms of ſome 
e ee miſtreſs. 
MYSELF, 
Hold fide, fir !—youare going on like 
a ſtream that overflows its banks, and in- 
undates the neighbouring plain. I' ſee 
clearly that our fundamental principles 
are as wide aſundet as the Zenith from the 
Nadir, nor is either likely to make a con- 
vert of his opponent. I only aſk you there- 
fore to hear me out, and ] will give you 
ample reaſons why I might very well miſ- 
take the night-watchman of the literary 
republic for the conſul. Such a thing 
may eaſily happen to a perſon in a ſtrange 
country; yet ſufficient grounds may be 
found for! the miſtake, without in the 
ſmalleſt degtee impeaching the truth of 
the ſcience itſelf. I confeſs that the deſ- 
cription given of Klopſtock by a certain 
Youth, who called himſelf his pupil, all the 
particulars 
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particulars that he has trumpeted forth to 
the four winds of heaven of his dreſs, his 
looks, his manner, led me to believe that 
I might now be bleſſcd with the tranſcend- 
ent honour of taking that great poet by 
the hand. My eyes told me that you were 
a poet; in which it appears I was not mil- 
taken, and it was then perfectly natural to 
inquire what poet. Two circumſtances 
immediately occurred to me by which the 
biographer already hinted at, has fo par- 
ticularly characteriſed his hero, that a per- 
fectly unphyſiognomical head would im- 
mediately pronounce a man diſtinguiſhed 
by theſe ſymptoms to be the bard himſelf. 
Klopſtock's upper and. under- garments 
harmonize very ill together : the ſame, ſir, 
is the caſe with yours; the poet wears a red 
pluſh coat, you, fir, wear the ſame; and to wear 
ſuch a coat in ſuch weather as the preſent, is 
ſo great an anomaly, that I might not un- 
reaſonably preſume the matter thus to be 
reduced to a moral certainty, But all this 
is nothing to what is flili to come. The 
biography ſays farther, that the remarkable 
manner in which Klopſtock holds. his pipe 
on high, as he ſtands by the ſtove, is ſuffi- 

N 3 cient 
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cient at once to tell all beholders, © 7 am 
Klopſtock. Now ſince it happened that 
among upwards of thirty people aſſembled 
in the room when I entered, you, fir, 
alone had taken your place by the ſtove, 
and manceuvred with your pipe exactly in 
the manner deſcribed ; decide for your- 
ſelf whether” I could reaſonably form any 
other judgment concerning you than what 
you have heard. 
STRANGER. 

Your underſtanding is now vindicated 
in my eyes as well as your judgment. This 
is exactly the way in which the phy ſiog- 
nomiſts of theſe days draw their conclu- 
ſions from a fimilarity of noſes, as you 
from a ſimilarity of breeches. But, how- 
ever, I have much to ſay in arraignment 
of Klopſtock's biographer, 

. | MYSELF, 

And what ?—pray ſay on. 

. STRANGER, 

In the firſt place that the blockhead 
makes certain peculiarities in Klopſtock's 
manner, and certain tiifling and unmean- 
. * = 
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ing actions, the ſole effect of habit, matter 
of ſuch aſtoniſnment: as for example, his 
manner of ſmoaking, which, he ſays, pro- 
ceeds from the inward feeling that J am 
Klopſtock. Truly I ſhould conſider that 
man as highly ridiculous and contemptible 
who_ could make his tobacco-pipe the 
herald of his fame, nor ſhould ever ſuppole 
that the Meſſias could proceed from the 
ſame head with ſuch a piece of folly. What 
he relates of his night-cap, comes exactly 
under the ſame predicament. I can aſſure 
you that my night-cap has been preciſely 
in all the ſituations in which he deſcribes 
Klopſtock's. When I amat my tranſlationic 
labours, if I cannot thoroughly under- 
ſtand a paſſage, or round a period entirely 
to my mind; the night-cap is ſcratched 
firſt off one ear, then off the other, now 
pulled almoſt over my eyes, then thruſt 
quite to the back of my head; and if 
the work -be very perverſe indeed, it is 
at laſt thrown againſt the wall, ſometimes 
even accompanied with a deſperate oath, 
Thus is my night-cap made the vehicle 
for giving vent to my tranſlationic ill-hu- 
re? 5 * 4 mours, 
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mours, as Klopſtock's was without doubt 
for his poetical enthuſiaſm ; yet in neither 
is it intended as a manifeſtation of ſuperi- 
ority. In the ſecond place, tis highly 
obſurd to exalt momentary caſualties into 
habitual traits of character, and then pub- 
Iiſh them as ſuch to the world, For 
thus a man is deſcribed by actions and cir- 
cumſtances which either do not belong at 
all to his perſon or character, or if they 
do, are not half ſo diſtinguiſhable 1 in the 
original as in the caricature reſemblance, 
In Glattkin's portrait, Klopſteck is in 
every feature a ſtiff, ſolemn, pedant, 
whereas in nature he is a ſedate, honeſt 
man; no wit or jeſter, and ſtill leſs 2 
fawner or ſneaker, But the poet, or the 
ſoarer into the regions of immortality, are 
as little to be ſeen in his countenance, as, 
according to your judgment, fir, the night- 


watch man of the literary republic is to be 


read in mine. In ſhort, tis truly laughable 
that the trumpeter of this great man ſhould 
delight in placing his idol in ſo many ſitu- 
stions where he makes a perſectly comic 


Hauke. What ſort of af pearance would the 
| poet 


1 
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poet of the Meſſias make at the head of 
an army? Doubtleſs much like that made 
by the equally immortal Flaccus at the 
battle of Philippi. Would you yourſelf 
wiſh to ſerve under General eh ? 


M YSELF. 

Who? 1 !—Heaven forbid!—lt were 
'otherwiſe however ſuppoſing the army to 
be commanded by the deceaſed Kleift, who 
was a ſoldier by profeſſion, and a poet by the 
way. But a poet by profeſſion, and a ſol- 
dier by the Way :—no, no, that will never 
do, at leaſt nor in our country. In France 
indeed, and in Turkey, ſuch a thing might 
_ paſs, fince the armies in thoſe countries 


are "ſometimes commanded by a cook 
or an abbé; yet I never heard of any 


mighty feats of valour performed bye thefe 
generals, though in the church or the 
kitchen they might have l for * 


Si een 
\ STRANGER, F 14 * 


Would to heayen that our painters, of 
which we have abundance in theſe times, 
beth phyſiognomical and unphyſiognomi- 
cal, would not take upon themſelves, 
while they are yet mere babes in their 

N 5 profeſſion, 


for the Take of the gaudy colouring, or ; of 
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_ Profeſſion, and ſcarcely know how to guide 

the pencil, to paint original portraits, but 

would content themſelves with ſketches 

from the wooden gentleman whom they 
can-turn and ſcrew about at their pleaſure. 
For to take illuſtrious originals and cari- 
cature them with ſuch crooked lines as a 
"Hogarth alone knew how to manage pro- 
perly, and then ſcribble under a ſketch, fo 
devoid of taſte and judgment, Saint Ig- 
nativs or S.int Klopſtock, is the moſt 
ſhameleſs effrontery. Yet this is a ſpecies, 
of profanation which we daily ſee practiſed, 
and a ſet of purchaſers can always be found, 
5 who, unde rſtanding as little about the mat - 
ter as the painters, buy the pieces either 


the name ſcratched below; and, priding 
themſelves upon the poſſeſſion of a picture 
of ſuch. value, pay their daily devotions 
to it as to the ſhrine of a ſaint. My God! 
what would Klopſtock ſay, ſhould ſome of 
a Pn of Him. ever meet his. 


o 
\ FI; 
3 
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MYSELF, 
Probably he would be in much the * 
caſe with Chancellor Oxenſtiern. That 
great man is reported to have ſaid, that 
during the whole of his miniſtry, he never 
paſſed but two ſleepleſs nights ; the firſt 
when the king would remain at Lutzen, 
and the ſecond after the affair at Nordlingen. 
In like manner I think the venerable bard 
would ſay, that during the whole of his 
poetical career his reſt was never diſturbed 
more than twice, the firſt time when he 
was laſhed by the Berlin critics, the ſecond 
when the biographer in ' queſtion. pro- 
nounced his eulogium. Iam only aſtoniſhed 
that he has remained fo quiet upon the 
ſubject, and not given ſome public mark 
of his indignation at the work, if it be 
_ ſuch crude twattle as you deſcribe. 


STRANGER, 


l am not at all ſurpriſed. * Such a man 
as Klopſtock muſt feel his own importance 
too ſtrongly, to concern himſelſ with run- 
ning after every fly that chuſes to hum 
and buz about his room, and which, . wich: | 
* dul 


1 
—— 
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out his ſeeking its deſtruction, muſt in 
a few ſhort days return to the duſt 
it aroſe, But I do wonder much how 
the critics have ſuffered this pamphlet 
to eſcape them, and have not long ago 
conſigned it to damnation. Nay the Mer- 
..cury has even made no conſcience of en- 
couraging the author to proceed, and 
earneſtly wiſhing for the continuation. Sup- 
Hong a perſon of age and judgment ſhould 
Tee a thoughtleſs boy guilty of. ſome egre- 
gious piece of folly without correcting him, 
but ſhould rather encourage him to do the 
like again; and were he by this means to 
be led into farther follies and vices, till 
zin the end he came to the gallows ;— 
would ſuch a man never r feel any re proaches 
of conſcichce ? - Runge. ei 0 
N MYSELF. 1513 dA {it 

Undoubtedly he would, — But this. is no 
concern of ours; the Mercury mult anſwer 
for jcſelf ; and probably tis not the only 
thing of the kind for which it may be re- 
ſponſible. I think, however, that it the 


biographer had taken counſel ot others 


beſore his 3 went to the preſs, it 
might 
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might have found its way to a place or 
which it was much more worthy, 


STRANGER, 
If one may believe the author, he did 
take counſel. - But you know now-a-days 
nobody prints except at the earneſt entreaty 
of his friends. 


MYSELF. 

Well, fir, time has its bounds. To- 
morrow is another day; for the preſent 
our bottle of eight and forty is out, I 
heartily wiſh you good night. . 
Maſter Hack however would not pare | 
with me thus. He accompanied me to 
my inn, and there made ſo many volun- 
tary offers of his ſervices, that I appointed 
him to come to me again on the Morrow. | 
The evening was ſpent in minuting down 
in my journal the occurrences. of the day, 
and I. retired to ſleep in a much better 
humour than I could have dared to to hope. 


: 
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CHAP. IV. 
Conclufion of the Farce. 


My night-watchman kept his word moſt 
Punctually; ; he was with me by eight in 
the morning, and had been laying ſeveral 
T plans for my amuſement. He would in- 
troduce me here and there ; with ſuch a 
. perſon I ſhould dine; I ſhould look over 

5 ſuch a perſon's cabinet of natural curioſities, 

or collection of paintings, with many other 

Projects of the like kind. By this I judged 
that he was well known in the town, and 
1 therefore reſolved to lay before him 
ſome doubts that diſturbed my ond, and 
which he afterwards ſolved. 

But to go the literary round with him 
I poſi tively refuſed ; nor would J conſent 
to be the gueſt of any of the tribe. I had 
no inclination to return public thanks in 


ſome * * or monthly jour- 
nal, 


— ES. 


| 
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nal, for a leg of mutton, as was formerly 
the practice among the Klotzian com- 
munity, who always preſented their offer- 
ings to their Dalai Lama, whenever his 
perſon or writings were mentioned, by 
the tranſports with which they recalled the 
happy hours they had ſpent in his company 
at Halle, at Leipſick, or at Lauchſtadt: 
a practice which indeed ſtill maintains its 
ground, ſince the overſtrained homage ſo 
often paid to celebrated men proceeds 
more frequently from the overflowings of 
the ſtomach than of the heart, But as it 
did not accord with my humour to follow 
this cuſtom of well-feaſted beaux ęſprits, 
I declined the offered banquets, and pre- 
ferred making a pilgrimage to Gellert's 
grave. Thither we accordingly went im- 
mediately after breakfaſt, On this oc- 
caſion I learned that a certain celebrated 
ſentimental traveller, in his ſentimental 
delirium upon the ſame pilgrimage, under 
the idea of imitating Yorick's manner, 
and plucking from Gellert's grave a parcel 
of intruſive nettles which had no buſineſs 
to grow there, fell upon an old hot-bedy 
formerly 
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-formerly the property of the clerk of St. 
John's, church, and cleared it of every 
weed which ſo fertile. a ſoil had produced 
in great abundance. 
In my return I ſtopped at the ſhop of 
Weidmann' s heir, whom I wiſhed to ſee, 
and in the name of our phyſiognomical 
inſtitute to preſent him an addreſs of 
thanks for the part that had been taken 
by ſo illuſtrious a houſe in bringing forth 
to the light of day the glorious efforts of 
the Swiſs phyſiognomiſt. Bur, alas ! nobody 

Was at home. I however paid my ſub- 
ſeription money for the fourth volume, 
and once more reached my inn, accom- 
i by my friend the Hack. 

I always forgot to notice what ſign 
my landlord hung out, but I believe it was 
not one of the moſt celebrated i inns in the 
town; yet the gueſts were well ſerved, 
and had as good dinners and beds as they 
could have found in the moſt ſumptuous 
hotel. Thar it was not more frequented, 
mult probably therefore have been owing 

partly to its ſituation in a by-ſtreet, and 
partly to the worthy owner's not having 


| 

: 

} 
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the right method of caſting his nets. Two 
ideas ſtruck me upon this ſubject, which 


my gueſt either from complaiſance or con- 


viction, ſeemed to find very appropriate. 
« Scarcely, ſaid I, * can any thing 
in nature be found that reſemble each 
other more ſtrongly than the landlord 
of an inn and an author, Both hang out 
their ſigns, the one over his houſe-door, 
the other at the entrance of his book ; both 
dreſſed out to the beſt advantage, and 


promiſing excellent fare within, Both 


wiſh for frequent viſitors ; to obtain which 
the former pays court to poſtillions and 
perſons of the like deſcription, diſtributing 
many a glaſs of brandy, a plate of ſoup, 


and a civil phrafe among them, that they 


may recommend their houſes to travellers ; 
While the author proceeds juſt in the ſame 


manner with the literary poſtillions who 


blow the horn of criticiſm, by whoſe 
means he hopes to obtain admirers, ex- 
aminers, and above all, ſubſcribers to his 


work. Both alſo ſerve up at firſt to their 


gueſts the very beſt fare in their power, 
are civil and obliging to every body, and 
are 
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are contented with moderate gains ; but 
if they have once mounted the great horſe, 
there are not a more inſolent and turbulent 
ſet of people under the ſun, than the tribe 
of landlords and authors. The poſtillions 
and the critics with whom before they 
claimed brotherhood, are now no longer 
worthy of their notice ; nay they even turn 
up their noſes at the gueſts themſelves, if 
they make any complaints of the meagre 
broth, the tough meat, and the rancid 
bacon which they. chooſe to ſet before 
them, Though indeed complaints are 
things they have little reaſon to apprehend z 
ſince when a name is once eſtabliſhed, pre- 
judice will give a reliſh to the very worſt 
food. What a nice palate would reject 
with diſguſt, thouſands of hungry brethren 
devour as a dainty, provided it be 
dreſſed in a ſumptuous kitchen. This 
is ſufficiently proved by the ſeven and 
thirty cooks' ſhops, if I miſtake not the 
number, now eſtabliſhed in Germany, 
whence periodical Olla- podridas are con- 
ſtantly iſſued, and to which nothing comes 


amiſs; all is ſerved up to the gueſts, and 
5 even 
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even if the ſmell be ſo powerful that 
they are obliged to hold their noſes, 
ic paſſes only for haut-gout, while many 
a lip is licked at the delicious morſel. 
What-one man alone would not dare to 
produce, theſe aſſociated cooks, by means 
of a little pepper and ſalt, always make 
reliſhable, or at leaſt ſerve it up as a 
corner diſh to make out the complement. 
« This good fortune however is not 
experienced by every landlord, any more 
than by every author. Many a modeſt 
man overlooks and reviſes with anxious 
care and attention whatever is to be placed 
before his gueſts, and wipes off every 
ſpot that appears like the traces of a fly up- 
on the victuals. But ſhould he live in a 
narrow ſtreet, like my hoſt, or not under- 
ſtand the tricks of his trade, or inhabit a 
| little garret, not a ſpacious manſion, like 
you, ſir, in your tranſlating room; what- 
ever may be the ſign he hang out, it will 
avail him nought; he mult ſee, with 
troubled down-caſt eyes, the coaches and 
lix roll by him, and ſeek an entrance at 
lome more celebrated place of reſort, there 
| to 
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to be toſſed and bandied/about at the 
landlord's pleaſure, which the ſe illuſtrious 
travellers always prefer to being well ſerved 
by an honeſt man in a more humble ſ phere. 
Such has been uniformly the way of the 
world, that many a bad inn has acquired 
a good name, conſequently is always full 
of gucſts, and many a bad book has thou- 
ſands of readers and admirers, while — 
- « Right, fir, you are in the right,” 
faid Maſter Hack: for here the ſoup made 
its appearance, which I believe hed in- 
finitely greater charms for his ſtomach, 
than had my eloquent harangue for his cars, 
At dinner we had much inſtructive 
table-talk, which, God be thanked ! was 
in no danger of being ſnapped up by the 
compiler either of Luther's or Klopſtock's; 
and when at length our repaſt was finiſhed, 
1 laid before my gueſt two arduous pro- 
poſitions I wiſhed him to reſolve. The 
firſt related to the diſtant and frigid recep- 
tion I had experienced among the literati 
at Leipſick, which I could not baniſh 
from my mind, ſince I knew well that 
politeneſs was efteemed quite at home ia 
DF 75 that 
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that town, and that the inhabitants were 
generally conſidered as more inclined to 
exceed, than to fall ſhort of the bounds of 
civility; howbeit civility _ be widely 
diſtant from cordiality. 


On this point I had ample ſatisfaction; 
from my companion. About a year be- 
fore he told me, a fellow had come thither, 


and, under pretence of belonging to the 
literary corps, had obtained acceſs to all 
the principal literati, from whom he in- 
fdiouſiy collected their thoughts and opi- 
nions upon various ſubjects, which he 
had the effrontery to publiſh ſoon after 
under the title of, “ Yarieties literary and 
pbilgſophic, from the writings and conver -, 
ſation of various great and little men. This 
of courſe gave great offence to the parties 
implicated, and an agreement was im- 
mediately entered into, both by great and 
lutle, never again to admit ſuch knight- 
errants of literature into their houſes. 
This explanation reconciled every thing, 
tome; the manner in which I went among, 
the gentlemen was ſufficient to impreſs 
them with the idea that I might be come 


upon 
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upon a like errand, eſpecially ſince none 

of them had a phyſiognomical eye, by 

which they might MOU have been un- 


deceived. 

To the ſecond propoſition, my com- 
panion did not give me ſo ſatisfactory an 
anſwer. The queſtion was, how it could 
happen that in ſuch a town as Leipſick, 


where every other branch of ſcience and 


literature flouriſhes in ſuch perfection, 
phyſiognomy, the very right hand of all 
human knowledge, ſhould be ſo much in 
its infancy, when even in our little village 
in a remote part of the kingdom, a phy- 
fiognomical acaderny was already inſti- 

tuted? I ſhould have expected at leaſt 
that a phyſiognomical catechiſm had been 
compiled for the town's people, and intro- 
duced into the ſeminaries of education a8 
an appendage to the religious catechiſm 
of Luther. This negligence appeared too 
the more extraordinary, ſince Weidmann, 
an inhabitant of the place, had not been 
one of the leaſt forward in ſpreading the 
fame, and diſſe minating the principles of 


this moſt noble ſcience, by the zeal he 
wn 
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had ſhown in promoting the publication of 
the Fragments. Could it be that the 
people of Leipſick were wholly indifferent 
to the knowledge and love of mankind ? 

« I hope not to either,” anſwered Maſ- 
ter Hack: * but fair befal him who thinks 
they are to be promoted by phy ſiognomy. 
We have, tis true, a depot of Lavater's 
Fragments in the town, but 'tis wholly 
uſeleſs to us; ſince they are conſidered here 
as mere lumber, and are as likely to find 
a ſale in Turkey, or in North-America, 
as at Leipſick. Yet there are a few rich 

people, juſt ſufficient votaries of the Muſes 
do entertain themſelves with a notbing, and 
who had rather have a coftly nothing than 
a cheap one, With theſe indeed they paſs 
current. I can introduce you, if agreeable; 
to ſome ladies who call themſclvesphyſiogs - 
nomiſts, where you will find the Frag- 
ments in ſplendid bindings, and ſet up in 
elegant book-cafſes. To them this ſcience 
has proved a moſt valuable diſcovery, 
lince they now amuſe themſelves equally 
with faces and gold-thread, working em- 
broidery with the latter, and ſketching the 

| former 
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former with their pencils, making 'as much 
havoc with the- underftanding by the one 
employment, as in the purſe by the other.“ 
« Howl“ 1 haſtily interrupted the im- 
pertinent babbler, do you ſuppoſe Lava- 
ter's phyſiognomy, like fairy tales, to be 
ohly for the amuſement of idle women and 
old nnſe s 
If I may ſpeak my real ojiinion,* an-- 
ſwered my gueſt, © I think phyſiognomy 
about of equal worth with a fairy tale ; the 
only difference Ican perceive between them 
is, that the one 1s written for children un- 
der age, and the other for children of full 
age. However in many houſes where I 
have the honour of being admitted, this 
is reverſed ; and the children turn over the 
Fragments, while the mother ſtudies the 
fairy tales. Can you believe, that except 
the benevolent Lavater, a ſingle man 
will ever make a ſerious buſineſs of ſtudy- 
ing the forms of foreheads and noſes? All 
ſports of the imagination have ſomething 
attractive in them, like: games of chance, 
nor do I blame a man who now and then 


uſes a leiſure hour in this way. But 
from 
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from my ſoul 1 ſhould deſpiſe a perſon of 
talents, who, by giving up all his time to 
ſuch fooleries, ſhould become a mere 
gambler with the powers of his mind—and 


in this light I truly conſider a phyſiogno- 
miſt by profeſſion, From what you have 
now heard, you will, I think, without 
much difficulty, draw a concluſion why 
we have no phyſiognomiſts here, nor will 
you find them in any place, except where 
idling is conſidered as a man's chief bu- 
fine is. | 

had heard enough. During the whole 
of this harangue I had experienced emo- 
tions within me that indicated ſomething 
like a ſpeedy overflowing of the gall: 
felt the veins in my forchead ſwell 
almoſt to burſting, and through my whole 
frame ſuch a degree of agitation that Maſ- 
ter Night-Watchman's phy ſiognomy had 
narrowly eſcaped being deranged for ever. 
But I know not how it was, ere I com- 
menced my attack, my politic phlegm 
interpoſed, and for that time repreſſed all 
violent expreſſions of indignation, as ef- 
ſectually as the horſe- cheſnut, or the gol- 

VOL. I, _—_ den- 
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den-rinded willow, prevent the corruption 
of beef, according to Bucholz's experi- 
ments upon antiſeptic ſubſtances. I, how- 
ever, gave the varlet a haſty diſmiſſion, 
paid my reckoning, and reſolved to ſet out 
early the next morning, ſhaking the duſt 
from off my feet as I turned my back 
upon the unpropitious town of Leipſick. 


* 
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ERRATA, 


Page 3, line 1. for it read them 
54. — 19. dele ſame 
59. — 1. after for add underſtanding 
106, — 21. for found read formed 
109, — 15. fer obliguity read obliquity 
151, — 18, for near read nearly 
186, — 12. le the ſecond he 
189. — 23. ter this add a comma 
233, — 24. for moſt read muſt 
276, — 2, ter duſt add whence 
288, — 6, after be add compiled 
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